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PREFACE 



The purpose of this study is to analyze major facets of institutional change 
at the University of Washington, primarily since 1930, as a guide in the determination 
of administrative decision and policy, as well as in the development of future plans for 
the University. The project was undertaken at the request of Dr. Frederick P. Thieme, 
Vice President of the University of Washington. 

This study will be presented in three parts, covering the following: (1) regular, 
degree-credit, day students (Part I); (2) Summer Quarter students (Part II); and 

(3) evening class and extension students (Part III). 

The subjects in Part I are summarized as follows; (1) class differentials in 

enrollment trends and forecasts; (2) trends in imdergraduates by major field and college; 
(3) trends in graduate and professional students by major field and college; (4) trends 
in course enrollment and credit hours; (5) trends in graduate and undergraduate degrees; 
(6) trends in enrollment by age and sex; (7) trends in geographic distribution of enroll- 
ment; (8) enrollment trends by marital status; and (9) trends in religious preference 
of the student body. 

Most of the statistical series included in Part I cover the period from 1930 
to 1964, The rationale for selecting 1930 as the starting point for this analysis may 
be stated as follows: first, there is a paucity of continuous, comparable and reliable 
data before 1930. Second, in terms of economic, social, and political conditions, 1930 
marks a logi cal starting point for an analysis of this kind. Third, the impact of the 
depression period of the 1930^ s. World War II, demobilization, the Korean Conflict, 
the Cold War, and the consequences of the post-war baby boom are reflected in the 
several series of data covered. 

Part I will comprise nine major chapters corresponding to the topics indicated 
in the third paragraph. In accordance with common practice. Fall Quarter enrollment 
data are utilized. Generally, Fall Quarter data are more representative, comparable 
and comprehensive than data for other terms, and provide the most satisfactory basis 






foi’ the types of analyses undertaken in this study. ^ The statistical series include only 
regular, degree- ''r edit, day students. Evening class, extension students, correspondence 
students, and auditors are excluded. 

In order to facilitate and simplify presentation, and at the same time, to 

conserve space, extensive use has been made of graphic techniques. By means of 

well-constructed graphs it is possible to relate a complete, coherent, balanced, and 

accurate account within a minimum of space. The basic graphic form used in all three 

2 

studies is the semi-logarithmic chart. 

Virtually all of the basic data for this report were obtained from the Registrar’s 
Office of the University of Washington. Most of this information is derived from student 
responses on registration forms. The collation and analysis of the data presented in this 
report was extremely laborious and time-consuming. In order to attain the highest pos- 
sible degree of reliability and comparability, constant evaluation, checking, and clarifi- 
cation of the data were necessary. This included examination of various University 
records, as well as personal consultation with members of the administrative and teach- 
ing staffs. 

In the preparation of this report, Mrs. Ethelyn B. Toner, and Mr. Carl G. Young, 
former Registrars, and Miss Betty Gahringer, Associate Registrar, have been most 
cooperative and helpful. Special credit is due to the following staff members of the 
Office of Population Research for their careful and constructive statistical, editorial, 
and drafting assistance: Gloria M. Austin, Rayma L. Birdsall, Jerry H. Durham, 

Jenet C. Fogman, Frances S. Howe, David W. Larson, Vincent A. Miller, Donald S. 
Olofson, Shirlee A. Olofson, Lorene D. Peters, James M. Pirak, and Norma Ellen 



^ During the years 1943-1945, the University operated on a quarter and a 
semester system simultaneously. The semester system was adopted during World 
War II as an emergency measure to accommodate training programs of the Armed 
Forces. For this period, in order to maintain statistical continuity and compara- 
bility, it was found necessary to combine quarter and semester data. 

^ For those unfamiliar with semi-logarithmic charts, the following brief 
explanation may be helpful. Semi-logarithmic charts are designed mainly to portray 
rates of change clearly, correctly,' and meaningfully. In the semi-logarithmic chart, 
the vertical axis is ruled logarithmically, the horizontal axis, arithmetically. Semi- 
logarithmic charts emphasize relative change and indicate absolute amounts at the 
same time. The slope of a curve for any given period is indicative of the rate of 
change of the variable. If the slope of the curve is sharp, then the rate of change is 
relatively great; and, by the same logic, a gradual rate of change is indicated by a 
comparatively slight slope. This type of chart also allows plotting of curves of widely 
varying numerical size. This would be impossible on the simple arithmetic chart. 
Semi-logaiithmic charts also possess great flexibility, in that several series of data 
can be represented clearly on one grid. All of the charts used in this report include 
four decks or tiers with standardized scales. 



Verwey. Many faculty and administrative colleagues throughout the University have been 
most helpful in providing supplementary data and in clarifying historical and statistical 

questions. 



Calvin F. Schmid 



Department of Sociology 
Office of Population Research 
January, 1966 
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CHAPTER I 



GENERAL ENROLLMENT TRENDS 
Total Enrollment 

Trends and forecasts in enrollment for the University of Washington! firom 
1930 to 1970, are portrayed in Figure 1:1. hi 1930, a total of 7, 368 students were 
enrolled. 1 By 1964, the total enrollment was 22, 930. This represents an increase 
of more than three times that of 1930, or a gain of 211.2 per cent. During this period 
enrollment trends have been affected by a number of significant historical events. The 
temporary dip in enrollment in 1932 appears to be related to the depression. After 
1932, enrollment rose steadHy to 10, 905 in 1938, and then leveled off until 1941 when 
the impact of World War H was felt. By 1943, enrollment had dropped to 4, 854 ~ the 
lowest point during the 35 years under study. Although the War had not ended, enrollment 
showed a vevy noticeable rise in 1944, and had reached 15, 594 by 1946. The V-12 and 
other training programs accounted for enrollment increases in 1944 and 1945, and of 
course, the influx of veterans during the post-War years was responsible for the un- 
precedented enrollments. Tne next major historical condition affecting University 
enrollment was the Korean Conflict, but its effects were not as drastic as those of 
World Warn. Enrollment had dropped to 13,297 by 1951. The upward swing in 1954 
has continued at a ratlier moderate, but consistent pace to the present time. 

The period of growth from 1954 throu^ 1964 represents the most stable growth- 
period since 1930. However, it also should be recognized that 1961 and 1962 showed a 
slackening rate of growth. Administrative policies instituted in the fall term of 1961 
seem to account for the temporary decline in growth rate. Admission requirements 
were upgraded, tuition was increased, and a non-refondable registration fee of $50.00 
was established for new students. 



1 The statistical series in this report include only regular, degree-credit, 
day students. Evening class, extension students, correspondence students and auditors 
are excluded. 
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Table 1:1* 

Enrollment Trends: Undergraduate, Graduate and Professional Students 

University of Washington: 1930 to 1964 



Number of Students Enrolled 



Year 


Grand 

Total 


Undergraduate 


i Grad- 
1 uate 


Profes- 

sional 


Total 


Eresh- 

man 


j 

j Soplio- 
i more 


i 

1 Junior 


1 

! Senior 


1964 . , 


22, 930 


17,848 


1 

5,919 


4,080 


i 

! 3,715 


I 

i 4,134 


4, 156 


926 


1963 . . . 


20, 962 


16, 309 


5,564 


I 4,145 


1 3,239 


1 3,361 


1 3, 769 


884 


1962 , , . 


19,130 


14, 813 


5,193 


1 3,744 


j 2,812 


1 3,064 


t 3, 417 


900 


1961 . . . 


18, 841 - 


14, 602 


5,417 


! 3,503 


j 2,738 


! 2,944 


! 3,408 


831 


i960 , , , 


18, 143 


14, 094 


5,352 


j 3,130 


2,744 


2,818 


! 3, 234 


1 815 


1959 , , , 


16,882 


13,144 


4, 927 


1 2,944 


2,512 


2,761 


i 2, 951 


787 


1958 , , , 


16,202 


=12,853 


4,657 


I 3,085 


2,570 


2,541 


! 2,519 


830 


1957 , , , 


15,427 


12, 367 


4,598 


1 2,869 


2,466 


2,434 


i 2, 195 . 


865 


1956 , , , 


14., 947 


12, 025 


3,958 


1 2,895 


2,545 


2,627 


! 2, 033 


889 


1955 , , , 


14, 165 


11,410 


3,790 


I 2,769 

i 


2,364 


2,487 


; 1, 859 


896 


1954 • , , 


13,675 


1 10, 940 


3,584 


1 2,612 


2,237 


2,507 


1 1, 846 


889 


1953 , . . 


13,048 


10, 374 


3,414 


2,379 


2,200 


2,381 


i 1, 796 


878 


1952 . . . 


13, 072 


10,377 


3,308 


2,389 


2, 257 


2,423 


i 1, 817 


878 


1951 . . . 


13,297 


10, 378 


3, 098 


2,435 


2,343 


2,502 


1 2, 052 


867 


1950 . . . 


14,590 


11,536 


3, 109 


2,814 


2,681 


2,932 


1 2,208 

1 


846 


1949 , , . 


16,380 


13,466 


3,479 


3,204 


3,191 


3,592 


i 2, 081 


833 


1948 , . . 


16,650 


14, 327 


3,905 


3,459 


3,799 


1 3,164 


1 1,617 


706 


1947 . , , 


15,990 


13, 983 


4,123 


4, 227 


3,049 


2,584 


; 1,380 


627 


1946 . . . 


15,594 


13, 801 


5,673 , 


3,599 


2,530 I 


1,999 i 


1 1,261 


532 


1945 . . . 


9,029 i 


1 8,261 1 


' 4,120 1 

j 


1 1,920 


1,346 


875 i 

\ \ 


i 641 

1 


127 


1944 , , . 1 


1 5,943 


5,479 i 


2,736 i 


1 1,264 


846 


633 


399 


65 


1943 , , , 


4, 854 


4,472 i 


2,091 1 


1 1,010 


748 1 


1 623 


335 


47 


1942 , , , 


7,861 


7,366 1 


3,162 


1,740 


1,251 1 


1 1,213 


421 


74 


1941 , , , 


9,586 


8,728 j 


3, 318 


2,046 


1,717 i 


1,647 


671 


187 


1940 , , , 


10, 669 


9,652 i 

1 


3, 387 


2,330 


2,048 I 


1 1,887 


859 


158 


1939 , , , 


10,662 


9,624 1 


3,175 


2,434 


2,115 


1,900 


835 


203 


1938 , , , 


10, 905 


9,771 j 


3,298 


2,520 


2,144 


1,809 ! 


902 


232 


1937 , , , 


10,703 


9,641 I 


3,514 


2,557 


1,990 


1,580 1 


801 


261 


1936 , , . 


10,123 


9,192 i 


3, 414 


2,420 


1,894 


1,464 


712 i 


219 


1935 , , , 


9,217 


8,344 i 

j 


3,112 


2,243 


1,723 


1,266 


666 


207 


1934 , , . 


8,748 


7,776 


3,149 1 


1,984 


1,462 


1,181 


683 


289 


1933 , , . 


7,255 


6,367 I 


2,524 I 


1,513 


1,291 


1,039 


554 


334 


1932 , , , 


6,339 


5,509 ; 


1,848 I 


1,506 


1,173 


982 


513 


317 


1931 , . , 


6,924 


6,051 1 


2,124 1 


1, 659 


1,267 


1,001 


562 1 


311 


1930 , . , 


7, 368 


6,546 1 


2,608 j 

t 


1,600 

i 


1,266 


1,072 1 


521 1 

f 


301 



♦Before 1954, it has been necessary to adjust statistics for certain categories in this 
table, particularly for those classified as "professionals.” As a consequence, some 
discrepancies will be observed between these statistics and those officially released 
by the Registrar’s Office, See text for further explanation. 
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In summary, University enrollment has increased more than three times 
since 1930, experiencing setbacks during the Depression, World War II and the Korean 
Conflict. World War II is by far the most salient factor affecting enrollment during 
the past 35 years. If the years 1941-1945 are not considered, the enrollment curve 

2 

is relatively steady in an ever-increasing rise. This trend is expected to continue. 

Undergraduate, Graduate and Professional 

Total enrollment can be grouped into three basic categories — undergraduate, 
graduate, and professional. ’’Professional students” are defined as those working for 
first professional degrees in Medicine, Dentistry, and Law. ’’Graduate students” are 
students holding a bachelor’s or higher degree, who, having fulfilled certain specific 
requirements, have been admitted to the Graduate School. ’’Undergraduates” comprise 
the remainder of students working for University credit. A bachelor’s degree does 
not, in itself, constitute graduate standing in the University. Students who are doing 
graduate work in the fields of Medicine and Dentistry in pursuit of non-professional 
higher degrees are classified as graduate students. 

In the past , graduate standing has not been as rigorously defined as it is today. 
Official University records have included graduate students who at present would not 
qualify for graduate standing. Thus, in earlier years, graduate student totals may be 
unrealistically high according to current definitions and standards. Since this report 
attempts to portray University development from year to year in a comparable manner, 
an attempt has been made, where possible, to standardize the data. Among the changes 
made in official data, the following are most important: 

1. Prior to 1946, University data reported Law students as part of the under- 
graduate or gradiiate totals depending upon how many years of college had 
been completed. It was not until 1946, with the establishment of the Medical 
and Dental Schools, that the University chose to use the ’’professional” desig- 
nation in addition to the graduate — undergraduate dichotomy. Therefore, 

2 In the fall of 1965, there were 25, 152 students reported. Medium forecasts 
prepared by the Washington State Census Board, December, 1966, indicate that there 
will be approximately 27, 100 students registering in the fall term of 1966 and 28, 300 
in the fall term of 1967. 



before 1946, all Law students have been extracted from graduate and under- 
graduate totals and subsumed under the ’'professional*’ category. 

2. In some cases, students have been reported as graduates in such majors as 
Pre-Dentistry, Pre- Education, Pre-Medicine and Pre-Law. Since these are 
obviously undergraduate programs, such students have been made a part of the 
undergraduate enrollment for the purpose of this report. ^ 

Trends in enrollment for undergraduate, graduate and professional categories 
are presented in Figures 1:1 and 1:2. Undergraduate enrollment trends follow very closely 
the curve of over-all University enrollment. This, of course, is readily explainable as 
the undergraduate enrollment has not been less than 77.0 per cent of total enrollment during 
the entire thirty-five-year period. Thus, the configuration of the undergraduate curve can 
best be interpreted in terms of the preceding discussion of total enrollment. Although 
undergraduate enrollment still constitutes 77.0 per cent of total University enrollment, it 
can be seen clearly that its importance is declining slowly relative to graduate and profes- 
sional enrollments. 

Graduate enrollment has also followed the pattern of general enrollment. The impor- 
tant difference between the graduate and the undergraduate curves is the relative rate of 
increase. Since 1956, the number of graduate students has been increasing at a much 
faster rate than the total enrollment. The rate of growth of graduate enrollment was 
especially pronounced from 1943 through 1951. During this period, the graduate program 
grew from less than 7.0 per cent of the total enrollment to more than 15.0 per cent. 

At present, graduate students comprise 18.1 per cent of the total enrollment. 

The Law, Dental and Medical Schools comprise the professional category. Between 
1930 and 1964, the professional category decreased from 4.1 per cent to 4.0 per cent 
of total student enrollment. However, from about 1943 to the early 1950*s, it increased 
from 50 to almost 900 students, growing from less than 1.0 per cent of total enrollment 
to almost 7.0 per cent (Figures 1:1 and 1:2). The major factor in this unprecedented 
increase was the establishment of the Medical and Dental Schools in 1945, and their sub- 
sequent growth. Since the early 1950’s, the rate of increase in professional enrollment 
has declined relative to total University growtli. In actual numbers, professional students 
have remained relatively stable. A slight upward turn in both nmnber and rate of growth 
is revealed in 1964. 



^Total University enrollment statistics in this report correspond to official 
University enrollment statistics for the entire thirty -five -year period. However, 
before 1954, undergraduate, graduate and professional enrollment totals in this report 
differ from official University totals due to changes made for purposes of comparability. 



Undergraduates by Class 



Figures 1:2 and 1:3 illustrate enrollment trends and forecasts of the four 
classes which comprise the undergraduate category. Each class, i.e., freshman,^ 
sophomore, junior and senior,^ basically has followed the over-all University enroll- 
ment trends. After reaching a low point in enrollment in 1932, each class increased 
moderately until 1940. By 1943, the lowest enrollments were recorded for each of 
the classes during the entire period under study. Following the termination of World 
War Ilj enrollments increased markedly, with each class consecutively reaching 
maximal enrollments between 1946 and 1949. In 1946, there were 5, 673 freshmen, 
or 36.4 per cent of total University enrollment. In 1947, there were 4,227 sophomores, 
or 26.4 per cent. In 194S, 3, 799 juniors comprised 22.8 per cent of total University 
enrollment. In 1949, the senior class enrollment was 3,592, or 21.9 per cent. 

Immediately after these post-War maxima, enrollment decreased until the 
early 1950*s. Thereafter, each class increased in size almost without exception. 

Most noticeable has been the increase in the freshman class — from 3,098 students 
in 1951 to 5, 919 in 1964, or from 23.3 per cent of the total student body to 25.8 per 
cent. Sophomores, juniors and seniors have all followed a similar pattern — increas- 
ing in number, however decreasing proportionately. Sophomores increased in number 
from 2,435 students in 1951 to 4,080, but decreased proportionately from 18.3 per 
cent to 17.8 per cent; juniors increased in number from 2, 343 to 3, 715, but decreased 



■^Freshman includes ’’Specials.” The official University Bulletin contains 
the following concerning specials: "Persons who are not high school graduates but 
who are 21 or older and legal residents of Washington may apply to the Board of 
Admissions with special standing. With their applications, they must submit all 
available records of secondary school and college study. Special students may 
register in and talce for credit whatever courses the Dean of the College permits, 
but may not participate in student activities or receive degrees. By fulfilling con- 
ditions specified by the Board of Admissions, special students may change their 
status to that of regular students and may receive degrees." 

The number of specials has been decreasing each year. In 1964, only 27 
specials were reported. 

'ior includes "Unclassified 5’s." Unclassified 5’s are students holding 
bachelor’s degrees but not enrolled in the Graduate School. Many of these students 
are working for a second bachelor’s degree or are ineligible to be admitted to the 
Graduate School because of grades or other deficiencies. Unclassified 5’s are in- 
cluded in the senior class and comprise a significant proportion of the total student 
body. In 1964, 800 unclassified 5’s were reported. 
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proportionately from 17.6 per cent to 16.2 per cent; seniors increased in number 
from 2, 502 to 4, 134, but decreased proportionately from 18.8 per cent to 18.0 per certf. 

In 1964, the freshman class ranl^ed first in number enrolled, the senior class 
second, the sophomore class third, and the junior class fourth. Partial explanation 
of the size of the senior class derives from the fact that "unclassified 5*s" are in** 
eluded in the senior class . 

Increasing enrollments should continue into tlie future, barring, of course, 
a severe economic depression, a total war, or some other social cataclysm. In 1964, 
the freshman and sophomore classes comprised 43.6 per cent of the total enrollment. 
This proportion is expected to increase considerably in tlie fall of 1965, as the post- 
World War n baby boom is experienced in college enrollments. 




CHAPTER II 



TRENDS IN UNDERGRADUATE ENROLLMENT 
BY ACADEMIC MAJOR 

This chapter is devoted to a detailed analysis of changing patterns and 
trends in undergraduate enrollment according to major field. The term "major” is 
applied to the department or subject in which a student elects to specialize. Under- 
graduate majors are treated as one of a number of variables indicative of the role 
and institutional importance of particular colleges, schools and departments in the 
University. The number of undergraduate majors in a department, school or 
college, of course, is only one indication of the academic responsibilities and com- 
parative size of a department. The number of graduate majors as well as total 
enrollment and type and amount of courses offered also are indicative of the size 
and academic load of a department. 

The classification scheme used in this study is shown in Table II: I. In 
grouping the various majors, an attempt has been made to follow the most recent 
administrative divisions. Considerable difficulty was experienced in developing 
clear and simple groupings of major fields, and exception might be taken to some 
of the labels and categories that have been used. Nevertheless, every effort v/as 
made to attain simplicity, accuracy, brevity, and clarity of presentation. 

Since 1930, seventeen new undergraduate majors have been instituted at 
the University of Washington. They include Advertising (School of Communica- 
tions), Radio-T.V. (School of Communications), Speech, Atmospheric Sciences, 
Oceanography, General Studies, Geography, Pre-Dentistry, Pre-r/Iedical Technology, 
Medical Technology, Pre-Occupational Therapy, Occupational Therapy, Pre- 
Physioal Therapy, Physical Therapy, Public Health and Preventive Medicine, Pre- 
Dental Hygiene, and Dental Hygiene. Although these additions are significant, only 
5,9 per cent of the total undergraduate student body were majoring in these 
specialities in 1964. Thus, 94.1 per cent of the undergraduates in 1964 are major- 
ing in subjects offered in 1930. This points to the fact that the University had 
already developed a diversified program in terms of major fields or specialities more 
than 30 years ago. 
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Some major departments, of course, have undergone extensive curricular 
changes since 1930. For example, the Department of Far Eastern and Slavic Lan- 
guages and Literature has many more courses in 1964 than in 1930 when it was 
known as the Department of Oriental Studies. The more important and relevant 
changes that have talcen place during the past 35 years are included in the discus- 
sions of the various major fields ♦ 

For clarity, meaningfulness and precision of presentation, two series of 
data are included for each major field. Tlie first series represents the actual num- 
ber of students, while the second series is a relative measure expressed as rates 
per 1, 000 undergraduates. Thus, in the first instance tlie number of students de- 
claring a particular major is shown, and in the second, the number of majors 
relative to total undergraduate enrollment is presented. These two series comple- 
ment each other. They permit the reader to interpret temporal changes in major 
fields in terms of both absolute as well as relative measures. Discussion and 
reference to charts will follow the classification scheme presented in Table Hrl. 
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Table II:I 



Classification Gclienie of I.Iajor Fields 
University of V/asliington Undergrc.duatc Students 



I. College of Arts and Sciences (Figures 11:1 and 11:2) 



A. Languages (Figures 11:3 and 11:4) 

1, Classics 

2, English, including General and Comparative Literature 

3, Far Eastern and Slavic Languages and Literature 

4, Germanic Languages and Literature 

5, Romance Languages and Literature 

6, Scandinavian Languages and Literature 

7, Speech 

B. Semi-Professional Schools (Figures 11:5 and 11:6) 

1, Advertising and Radio- Television 

2, Art 

3, Drama 

4, Home Economics 

5, Journalism 

6, Music 

7, Physical and Health Education 

C. Biological Sciences (Figures 11:7 and 11:8) 

1, Anatomy 

2. Botany 

3, Microbiology 

4. Zoology 

D. Natural Sciences (Figures 11:9 and 11:10) 

1, Atmospheric Sciences 

2. Chemistry 

3. Geology 

4, Mathematics 

5. Oceanography 

6, Physics 

E. Social Sciences (Figures 11:11, 11:12, H:13, and 11:14) 



1, i\nthropology 

2, Economics 

3, General Studies 

4, Geography 

5, History 

6, Philosophy 

7, Political Science 

8, Psychology 

9, Sociology 
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Table II:I 

Classification Scheme of Major Fields 
University of Washington Undergraduate Students (Continued) 

F. Pre-Professional and Pre- Major Programs (Figures 11:15 and 11:16) 

1. Pre-Dentistry 
2* Pre-Education 

3, Pre- Law 

4, Pre-Medicine 

5, Other Pre- Professionals 

6, Pre- Major 

n. College of Business Administration (Figures 11:17, 11:18, 11:19, and 11:20) 

m. College of Engineering (Figures 11:21, 11:22, 11:23, and 11:24) 

IV. College of Architecture and Urban Planning (Figures 11:25 and 11:26) 

V. College of Education (Figures 11:25 and 11:26) 

VI. College of Fisheries (Figures 11:25 and 11:26) 

VII. College of Forestry (Figures 11:25 and 11:26) 

Vin. Health Sciences (Figures 11:27 and 11:28) 

1. School of Nursing 

2. College of Pharmacy 

3. Dental Hygiene 

4. Medical Technology 

5. Occupational Therapy 

6. Physical Tlierapy 

7. Public Health and Preventive Medicine 

IX, All Others* 



’'All Others" includes residual and anomalous categories not amenable to 
the classification scheme developed for this report. Before 1946, the number of 
students in this category ranged from 10 to 204, After 1946, the number is negli- 
gible, This group is composed of the following majors: 

(1) "Library" from 1930-1932 

(2) "Library Science" in 1930 and 1931 

(3) "Pre-Forestry" from 1945-1950 

(4) "Social Work" from 1937-1953 

(5) "Pre-Engineering" in the College of Arts and Sciences from 1934-1945 

(6) "Oce^uiography" in 1934, 1935, and 1951 

(7) One major reported in "Genetics" in 1962 

(8) Nine "undergraduate transients" in 1964 



COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES^ 

As indicated previously, during this thirty-five-year period, 1930 to 1964, 
an attempt has been made to reconstruct the major departments and fields of tlie 
College of ^vrts and Sciences on the basis of its present structure. Thus, the recon- 
structed arts and sciences program of 1930 lacks only tlie following subjects which 
are a part of the 1964 College of ^ vrts and Sciences: Advertising, Atmospheric 
Sciences, General Studies, Geography, Oceanography, Pre-Dental Hygiene, Pre- 
Dentistry, Pre-Iiedical Technology, Pre- Occupational Therapy, Pre-Physical 
Tlierapy, Radio -T.V., and Speech. The number of majors added to the arts and 

sciences program existing in 1930 accounts for 920 students, or 9.7 per cent of the 
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current enrollment of the College of Arts and Sciences. 

Figure 11:1 shows that the arts and sciences program has grown from 3,596 
majors in 1930, to 9, 484 in 1964. This growth closely parallels that of the total 
undergraduate enrollment. The ratio of students in the College of Arts and Sciences 
per 1, 000 total undergraduates is slightly less in 1964 than it was in 1930 (549.3 in 
1930, and 531.4 in 1964). Figure 11:2 indicates that the College of Arts and Sciences 
recorded the highest rate of students per 1, 000 undergraduate enrollment during the 
war-years of 1943 and 1944 (a rate of 690,0 in 1944). The mid-1950*s represent 
the lowest relative position of die College of Arts and Sciences, when enrollment de- 
clined to a rate of 423.7 per 1, 000 undergraduates (1956). Between 1956 and 1962, 
the rate of enrollment in the College of Arts and Sciences increased each successive 

year, but decreased in botli 1963 and 1964. 

Figures 11:1 and 11:2 portray frequencies and rates of change for various 
academic groupings witliin the College of Arts and Sciences, All have increased in 
number of students since 1930, the Gemi- Professional fields and Biological Sciences 
showing the slowest growth. 

However, since 1930, the rates of undergraduate majors per 1,000 under- 
graduates for Biological Sciences and the Semi-Professional fields have shown 
noticeable declines. Also, Languages has shown a comparatively slight decrease. 

The most impressive rates were recorded by the Natural and Social Sciences, 
In terms of rates per 1, 000 undergraduates, the Social Sciences have grown from 

^The College of Arts and Sciences also has been named the College of Litera- 
ture, Science and Arts, College of Liberal Arts, and University College. Since 1939 
it has been known as the College of Arts and Sciences. 

^It should not be overlooked that several departments and major fields such as 
Architecture, Fisheries, Nursing>and Social V.’ork have undergone administrative sep- 
aration from the College of Arts and Sciences since 1930. Ih this report, however, the 
data on majors for departments and fields are analyzed as separate series in terms of 
the 1964 administrative structure. 
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68,4 in 1930 to 97.1 in 1964, and the Natural Sciences from 31.9 to 65.2. It should 
be noted that increases in the Social and Natural Sciences are due, in a large part, 
to the addition of major fields such as Atmospheric Sciences, Geography and Ocean- 
ography, rather than to increases in existing major fields. 

Speaking only of the last few years. Biological Sciences and Languages have 
shown the most pronounced growth. Figures 11:1 and 11:2 show that beginning in the 
late 1950’s Biological Sciences and Languages have risen sharply, both in number of 
majors, and in rates per 1, 000 undergraduates. 

Languages 

Classics . . The Department of Classics includes majors in Greek and Latin. 
From 1930 to 1944, the number of undergraduate students majoring in this field showed 
a downward trend, declining from 30 majors, or a rate of 4.6 per 1, 000 undergraduates 
to no majors in 1944. From 1945 to the present, the number of majors in Classics 
has grown at an increasing rate (Figures 11:3 and 11:4). In 1964 there were 34 under- 
graduate majors in Classics, representing a rate of 1.9 per 1, 000 undergraduates. 

English . This series includes all students reported as majoring in General 
and Comparative Literature in addition to regular English majors. In 1930 the 
English Department had 230 majors, or a rate of 35.1 per 1, 000 undergraduates, while 
in 1964 the corresponding figures were 475 and 26.6. At tlie present time, this de- 
partment ties for first place with Art in the number of undergraduate majors among 
the various specialities in the College of Arts and Sciences. It will be observed from 
Figure 11:3 that the curve for English majors closely parallels that for all undergrad- 
uates, but shows more fluctuation after World War n. Since 1953, the number of 
majors in English has increased from 142 475. hi terms of rate per 1, 000 under- 

graduates, Figure 11:4 shows that from 1930 to 1952 the department experienced a 
marked decline. However, between 1953 and 1964 the number of majors per 1,000 
undergraduates increased ^rom 13.7 to 26.6. Although this depr^rtment has grown 
rapidly in number of undergraduate majors since 1953, it does not comprise as large 
a proportion of undergraduate majors in 1964 as it did in 1930. 

Far Eastern . Since 1930 the Far Eastern Lepartment has developed a much 
expanded curriculum, including Slavic, Oriental, and Russian Languages and litera- 
ture, as well as History and Geography courses. Unlike virtually every department 
in the University, Far Eastern experienced little decline and even a measure of 
growth during World War II. This was largely due to their special programs for km- 
guage training (Figures 11:3 and H:4). 
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This department had seven majors in 1930, or a rate of 1.1 per 1, 000 
undergraduates. In 1940 it had grown to 20 majors, representing a rate of 2.1 per 
1,000 undergraduates. By 1947, Far Eastern had increased to 97 majors, or a rate 
of 6.9. From 1948 to 1954 majors in Far Eastern showed an appreciable numerical 
decline. However, from 1955 on, there was a rapidly increasing rate of growth. 

There were 162 majors in 1964, or 9.1 per 1,000 undergraduates, and in 1961, its 
highest point during the entire period under study, there were 164 majors, or a rate 
of 11.2 . 

Germanic Languages , hi 1930 tliere were 11 students majoring in Germanic 
Languages, or a rate of 1.7 per 1, 000 undergraduates, hi 1931 there were 29 majors, 
or a rate of 4.8. From then until World Jar H the enrollment in this department 
generally declined, having only one major in 1943. Between 1944 and 1957 the number 
of students majoring in Germanics fluctuated between two and ten. The rate during 
this period was never higher than 0.8. Since 1953 this department has been increasing 
at a faster rate than the total undergraduate enrollment and is a much larger depart- 
ment in 1964 than it was in 1930. Presently, there are 68 majors, or a rate of 3.8 
per 1, 000 undergraduates (Figures 11:3 and 11:4). 

Romance Languages . This category includes majors in French, Spanish, 
and Italian. Generally, from 1930 to 1954 the curves in Figures II; 3 and II;4 for this 
category indicate a downward trend both in number and in rate. However, the decline 
was not as great as that for total undergraduates during the early 1930*s and during 
World War II. In 1930 this department had 128 majors, or a rate of 19.6 per 1, 000 
undergraduates, while in 1953, the lowest point in the period under study, there were 
25 majors, or a rate of 2.4. From 1956 to 1964 the number of majors in Romance 
Languages has been growing at an increasing rate; from 41 students, or 3.4 per 
1, 000 undergraduates, to 214 majors or 12.0 per 1, 000 undergraduates. Althou^ 
in recent years this department has been increasing at a faster rate than total under- 
graduate enrollment, proportionately it is smaller in size tlian in 1930. 

Scandinavian Languages . The Eepartment of Scandinavian Languages and 
Literature includes majors in Swedish and Norwegian. Between 1930 and 1944 there 
were never more than four undergraduate majors reported for this department, and 
for several years (1930, 1931, 1934, and 1941) there were no majors. Jn spite of 
marked fluctuations, this department generally has increased both numerically and 
relatively since 1945. In 1964 there were 13 majors reported, with a rate of 0.7 
per 1, 000 undergraduates. In terms of undergraduate majors, tliis department is one 
of the smallest in the University (Figures II; 3 and II;4). 
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Speech . Tlie Department of Speech was established in 1941, Prior to that 
time courses in Speech were taught in the English Department, In 1941 there were 
56 majors, which corresponds to a rate of 6.4 per 1, 000 undergraduates. During 
1942 and 1943 the number of Speech majors declined as they did in otlier majors, but 
relative to total undergraduates, tliey remained constant. In 1944 undergraduate 
Speech majors increased both in rate and number. Generally, witli tlie exception of 
1950 and 1951, Speech declined in size and rate from its high in 1944, 50 majors, or 
a rate of 9.1 per 1, 000 undergraduates, to 1955 when tlie re were 30 majors, or a 
rate of 2.6 per 1, 000 undergraduates. Since 1955 Speech has ejqierienced moderate 
growth. In 1964 this department had 40 majors, representing a rate of 2.2. Today, 
the Speech Department is actually smaller in terms of number of majors than it was 
at its establishment in 1941. 

Semi-Professional Schools 

Advertising and Radio-T.V, 'these two majors are part of the School of 
Communications within the College of Arts and Sciences. In 1951, when tliese majors 
were instituted, there were nine students, or a rate of 0.9 per 1, 000 undergraduates. 
The number of majors in Advertising and Radio-T.V. grew rapidly until 1955, when 
there were 146, representing a rate of 12.8 per 1, 000 imdergraduates. Since 1956, 
students majoring in this field have declined sharply. In 1964 there were 68 majors, 
corresponding to a rate of 3.8 per 1,000 undergraduates (Figures 11:5 and 11:6), 

Art . Until 1964 there were more students majoring in Art than in any other 
field in the College of A.rts and Sciences. In 1964 there were 475 Art majors, which 
corresponds to a rate of 20.6 xjor 1» 000 undorgraduatos; these figures correspond 
to the 1964 enrollment in the English Department. Figure 11:6 indicates that Art 
reached its point of highest relative importance in 1945 with a rate of 44.8 per 1, 000 
undergraduates. Unlike most otlier majors, which displayed a sharp -downward tr^d 
during V.’orld V'ar II, enrollment in Art declined during the early years of the War, 
but increased rapidly before the Wax ended. Since 1945, Art has added 105 majors, 
but relative to tlie total undergraduate enrollment has declined by about 18 majors 
per 1, 000. Figure 11:6 shows that this drop in rate per 1, 000 undergraduates first 
occurred in 1946, and since that year has deviated little from a rate of 30.0 per 1, 000 
undergraduates. 

Drama . In 1930 the School of Drama had 93 students registered as majors, 
ora rate of 14.2. After declining in 1931 and 1932, by 1939 the number of Drama 
majors grew to tlie largest ever reported during the entire thirty-five-year period, 
when there were 250 majors, or a rate of 26.0 per 1, 000 undergraduates. From 
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1940 to 1960, v/ith the exception of 1944 and 1945, tlie numbei' of Drama majors gen- 
erally declined at an increasing rate. In 1960 there were 62 majors, representing 
a rate of 4.4 per 1, 000 undergraduates. However, by 1962 there was a virtual dour 
bling of Drama majors, 115 — wliich corresponds to a rate of 7.8 per 1, 000 under- 
graduates, Enrollment decreased the next two years to 89 majors in 1964, or a rate 
of 5.0 (Figures II; 5 and 11:6). 

Home Economics . Tlie number of undergraduate majors in Home Economics 
climbed from 217 in 1930 to 512 in 1940, At tliis time. Home Economics was the 
largest department in the College of .'Vrts and Cciences in terms of undergraduate 
majors. Figures 11:5 and II;6 show that Home Economics declined in number of ma- 
jors during V/orld V.'ar II, but more than held its own relative to total undergraduate 
enrollment. In 1943 Home Economics reached a pealc of 74,7 majors per 1,000 
undergraduates. Figures 11:5 and H:6 indicate that returning V/orld \/ar II veterans 
had little effect on the enrollment in this department, while the number of majors 
increased in almost all other departments. Steady decline in both number and rate 
has characterized this major from tlie end of V/orld V/ar H to the present time, hi 
1964 the number and rate per 1, 000 undergraduates were 181 and 10.1, respectively. 

Although Home Economics is currently one of the larger departments in 
terms of undergraduate majors, its size relative to total undergraduate enrollment 

is not nearly what it was during and previous to V/orld War II. 

Journalism . Until 1951 Journalism existed as a separate school but cur- 
rently, Journalism is one of several majors in the School of Communications. 

Figure H:5 shows that Journalism increased sli^tly in number of majors during 
the thirty-five-year period under study, i.e., from 201 in 1930 to 245 in 1964. 
However, the rate per 1,000 undergraduates has dropped from 30,7 to 13.7. 

Figure H:5 also indicates that after a drop in 1932, Journalism rose to 328 majors 
in 1936. After the 1936 pQalc, a steady downward trend occurred until 1943 when a 
wartime low of 149 majors was recorded. Journalism, however, recovered rapidly 
and posted its hipest figure in the period under study in 1946 v/ith 420 undergraduate 
majors, lifter 1946, tlie picture has been one of steady decrease in number of ma- 
jors with the exception of an upward trend since 1960, Figure 11:6 shows 1934 and 
1944 to be the hi^i points in terms of rate per 1, 000 undergraduates. During the 
war-year of 1944, there were 37.4 Journalism majors per 1,000 undergraduates. 

The rates for tliis major show a downward trend from 1944 through 1959 when there 
was a rate of 11.2 per 1,000 undergraduates. Since 1960, majors in Journalism have 
increased proportionately in relation to imdcrgraduate enrollment except for a sli^t 
decrease in 1964. 
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Music . In 1964 there were fewer undergraduate Music majors than in 1930. 
Figures 11:5 and 11:6 portray a decline both in number and rate. In 1930 there were 
297 majors or a rate of 45.4 per 1, 000 undergraduates as compared to 169 majors 
and a rate of 9.5 in 1964. After dropping to a low of 138 majors in 1943, a sharp 
numerical increase occurred until 1947 when there were 290 majors, an increase of 
66 over the pre-war year of 1940. Between 1948 and 1959 there was a marked de- 
cline in both number and rate. In 1959, 125 Music majors were reported which 
corresponds to a rate of 9.5 per 1, 000 undergraduates. As Figures 11:5 and IK6 
indicate, the period from 1960 to 1962 marked the first upswing both numerically 
and relatively since the immediate post-war years. Enrollment decreased in 1963 

however, but again increased in 1964. 

Physical and Health Education . The data for this series include Physical 
and Health Education programs for both men and women. In 1930 there were 91 
Physical Education majors, which represent a rate of 13.9 per 1, 000 undergraduates. 
Tn spite of marked fluctuations, this field grew to 180 majors, or to a rate of 18.7 
per 1, 000 undergraduates by 1939. During World War II the number of Physical 
Education majors declined sharply, but the rate showed only a slight downward trend. 
Although there were post-war increases in the number of majors, growth was not 
proportionate to the over-all undergraduate enrollment. Generally speaking, majors 
in Physical Education declined both numerically and relatively from 1946 to 1964. 
There is now a total of 60 majors, or a rate of 3.4 per 1, 000 undergraduates. 
Physical and Health Education as a major field is not growing at a rate commensur- 
ate with over-all undergraduate enrollment. The number of majors is smaller today 
than in 1930 (Figures H:5 and 11:6). 

The Physical and Health Education curriculum is administered by two sepa- 
rate departments, one for men and the other for women. The following tabular 
summary shows majors in Physical and Health Education according to sex by five- 
year intervals for the thirty-five-year period under study. 

Number of Physical and Health Education Majors 
For Selected Years by Sex 



Sex 


1930 


1935 


1940 


! 

1945 


1950 


1955 


1960 


1964 


Men . . . 


24 


61 

1 

1 


1 

89 

I 

1 


1 

51 


104 


83 


54 


34 


Women . . 


67 


i 

59 1 

1 

j 


1 

! 90 

[ 

i 


70 


59 

1 

1 


60 


49 
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It will be observed that in 1930 the program for women was considerably 
larger than the program for men. By 1940 the difference had disappeared. The 
Department of Physical and Health Education for women was much larger during 
the \%r since the general undergraduate enrollment was predominantly female. In 
1943 there v/ere 8 men and 58 women majoring in Physical and Health Education. 
After the \%r the pattern was noticeably reversed. Since World War n, the men 
have outnumbered the women. Currently there are 34 males and 26 females major- 
ing in Physical and Health Education. 

Biological Sciences 

Anatomy. V/ith the establishment of the Medical School in 1945, Anatomy 
was discontinued as an undergraduate major field. Currently however, the School 
of Medicine offers i\natomy courses for undergraduates. Figures II; 7 and 11:8 give 
an indication of the scope of this progranl before it was discontinued. The number 
of majors increased from 12 in 1930 to a high of 23 in 1937. Rates per 1, 000 
undergraduates for majors in .Inatomy were never greater than 2.4 and often less 
than 1.0. Anatomy majors declined sharply after 1937 and no imdergraduate majors 
were reported in 1943. In the programme final year (1945) there were only three 
majors reported. 

Botany . During the thirty-five -years under study, Botany majors have de- 
creased both in number and in rate per 1, 000 undergraduates. In 1930 there were 
22 Botany majors, or a rate of 3.4. The corresponding figures for 1964 were 18 
and 1.0. Figures 11:7 and II;8 show that 1935 was the peak year for Botany, when 
there were 40 majors, representing a rate of 4.8 per 1, 000 undergraduates. After 
dropping to five majors in 1943, Botany recovered during the veteran influx when 
24 majors were reported in 1947. Since that time, the general trend has been down- 
ward both numerically and relatively. 

Mcrobiology. Until 1947, the Department of Microbiology was called the 
Department of Bacteriology. After the establishment of the Medical School in 1945, 
the administration of the Microbiology program was moved from the College of Arts 
and Sciences to the Medical School. Tlie Ivlicrobiology lepartment of the Medical 
School now provides instruction for students in the College of Arts and Sciences on 
the undergraduate level. 

Figures 11:7 and II; 8 show that Microbiology increased from 53 students, 
representing a rate of 8.1 per 1, 000 undergraduates in 1930, to 105 students, or a 
rate of 11.4 in 1936. Unlike most otlier fields, majors in Microbiology remained 
numerically constant during World War n, when 99 students, or a rate of 18.1 per 
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Figure 11:7 
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1,000 undergraduates were reported in 1944, This department reached its greatest 
relative importance in 1943 when there were 87 majors, or a rate of 19,5, Since 
the end of the war, I.Iicrobiology has consistently declined in number of undergrad- 
uate majors, while most other majors were making outstanding post-V orld V/ar II 
gains. In 1958 Microbiology had only nine undergraduate majors, or a rate of 0.7 per 
1, 000. Since that time substantial gains have been made*, hi 1964 there were 50 
majors, or a rate of 2.8 per 1, 000 undergraduates. 

Zoology . With the exception of 1932, Zoology increased steadily from 43 
majors, or a rate of 6.6 per 1, 000 imdergraduates in 1930, to 86 majors, or a rate 
of 8,9 per 1, 000 in 1940. The effects of V orld War II and the post-war recovery 
period are well illustrated by Figures 11:7 and 11:0, A low of 19 majors, or a rate 
of 3.5 in 1944, was followed by a post-war peak of 85 majors, or a rate of 5.9 in 
1948. However, this enrollment was not maintained, and by 1950 undergraduate 
Zoology majors numbered only 38, or a rate of 3.3 per 1,000 undergraduates. 
Zoology*s most significant growth occurred after 1950. There was an almost steady 
rise from 1950 to 1964. hi 1964 there were 255 majors or a rate of 14.3. Since 
1950 Zoology has been increasing at a faster rate than total undergraduate enrollment. 

Natural Sciences 

Atmospheric Sciences . Formerly known as the Department of Meteorology 
and Climatology, this department separated from the Department of Geography in 
1948 (Figures II; 9 and 11:10). At that time there were 57 imdergraduate majors, or 
a rate of 4.0 per 1, 000 undergraduates. By 1952 the number of undergraduate majors 
increased to 75, representing a rate of 7.2, From 1952 to 1956 Ihere was a general 
decline, .\fter a marked rise in 1957 another period of decline began, hi 1962 
there were 37 undergraduate majors, increasing to 56 in 1963, but dropping back to 
37 in 1964, This represents a rate of 2.1 per 1, 000 undergraduates in 1964. 

Chemistry . From 1930 to 1936 undergraduate majors in Chemistry experi- 
enced a fairly rapid growtii, increasing from 114 to 201, or from a rate of 17.4 to 
a rate of 21. 9 per 1, 000 undergraduates. Enrollment then declined to its lowest 
point in the thirty- five-year period (1943) with 62 majors, or a rate of 13.9. From 
1943 to 1949 the number of undergraduate majors increased to 177 or a rate of 13,1 
per 1, 000, Between 1950 and 1953 enrollment declined. 

However, after 1953 Figures II;9 and 11:10 indicate that undergraduate majors 
in Chemistry increased substantially, hi tliat year there were 102 majors, represent- 
ing a rate of 9.8 per 1, 000 undergraduates, while in 1964 there were 257 majors, 
or a rate of 14,4, In comparison with 1930, the proportion of Chemistry majors in 
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1964 to the total undergraduate enrollment is approximately die same. However, 
in recent years, undergraduate majors in Chemistry have been growing at a faster 

rate than total undergraduate enrollment. 

Geology . Undergraduate majors in Geology grew in number at an increas- 
ing rate from 1930 to 1938 (Figures 11:9 and 11:10). hi 1930 there were 27 majors, 
or a rate of 4.1 per 1,000 undergraduates, wliile in 1938 there were 60 majors, or 



a rate of 6.1. After 1938 a period of decline occurred. Tlie lowest point was 
reached in 1943 when only seven majors were reported. Tliis figure corresponded 
to a rate of 1.6 per 1, 000 undergraduates. From this low point undergraduate ma- 
jors in Geology grew steadily to its highest point of the period under study in 1949. 

In that year, there were 103 majors, which corresponded to a rate of 7.7 per 1, 000 
undergraduates. Since tliat time there has been a downward trend both in rate and 
frequency with 19 majors reported in 1960, or a rate of 1.3 per 1,000 undergraduates. 
Between 1961 and 1964 slight increases were reported. Presently the department 
has 38 majors, or a rate of 2.1 per 1, 000 undergraduates. Currently there are 
only 11 more undergraduate majors in the Department of Geology than there were 
in 1930 (Figures 11:9 and 11:10). 

Mat hematics . hi 1930 the Department of Mathematics had 51 undergraduate 
majors, a rate of 7.8 per 1,000 undergraduates. Between 1930 and 1942 the num- 
ber of majors in this department varied between 40 and 70 and between rates of 
5.2 and 9.5 per 1, 000 undergraduates, inuring '.Vorld .7ar II enrollment decreased 
as did other University depcartments. From 1944 to 1949 the department grew 



steadily, increasing from 25 majors to 108 majors, and from a rate of 4.6 to a rate 
of 8.0. During the next few years a decreasing trend occurred, when in 1953 tliere 
were 59 majors, representing a rate of 5.7 per 1, 000 undergraduates. At the 
present time, in terms of undergraduate majors, r.Iathematics is one of tlie fastest 
growing departments in the University. In 1964 there were 411 undergraauate ma- 
jors, or a rate of 23.0 per 1,000 undergraduates. 

Oceanography . From 1952, when an undergraduate major was first estab- 
lished in Oceanography, to 1964, there has been a very rapid increase in the num- 
ber of undergraduate students specializing in this field. In 1952 there were 6 under- 
graduate majors, or a rate of 0.6 per 1, 000 undergraduates, while in 1964 there 
were 199 majors, or a rate of 11.1. Except for 1957, the number of Oceanography 
majors have increased in every year, presently growing at a very much faster rate 
than total undergraduate enrollment. 

Physics . In 1930 there were 17 undergraduate majors in Physics, and, in 
1 AOO oc moirM’o pphA/PPn 1988 and 1943 enrollment fell to eight 
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majors, or a rate of 1.8 per 1,000 undergraduates, the lowest point for this de- 
partment in the 35 years under study. From tliis point, the number of undergraduate 
majors increased rapidly to 1948, when tliere were 140, or a rate of 9.8. V/itli the 
exception of slight decreases in a few individual years, the number of Physics ma- 
jors grew steadily at an increasing rate until 1959, die highest point in enrollment 
during tlie period under study. In 1959 there were 293 undergraduate majors, or a 

rate of 22.3 per 1, 000 undergraduates. 

Between 1960 and 1964 the growth in Physics majors taporcd oft, and 
presently tliere are 221, representing a rate of 12.4 per 1, 000 undergraduates. 

Since World War H, however, the Physics Department has exiierienced considerable 
growth in undergraduate majors and is contributing to the rise in enrollment for 
the Natural Sciences. 



Social Sciences 

rmthropology. In 1930, with only four students. Anthropology reported 
the smallest number of majors in the College of Arts and Sciences. Between 1930 
and 1940 the niunber of Anthropology majors ranged between a minimum of three 
and a maximum of sixteen. During World ./ar II the number of majors declined 
to seven, tlien increased to forty-two by 1948. Between 1949 and 1960, with the 
exception of 1953, the number of majors remained fairly constant, varying between 
28 and 38 students. Since 1960 this department has expanded at an increasing rate 
and presently has 97 majors, or a rate of 5.4 per 1, 000 undergraduates (Figures 
n:ll and 11:12). 

Economics. Figures U:ll and II; 12 indicate tliat the number of undergrad- 
uate majors in Economics has undergone both marked upward and downward trends 
since 1930. In 1930, there were 172 majors, representing a rate of 26.3 per 1, 000 
undergraduates. Between 1931 and 1933 there was a downward trend in enrollment 
followed by an upward trend to 1938. For this year. Economics reported the larg- 
est number of majors in the period under study; tliere were 261 students, or a 
rate of 26.7. From 1939 to 1943 a declining trend was evidenced; however, by 
1949 this department had grown to its post-World War n liigh with 185 majors, or 
a rate cf 13,7 per 1, 000 undergraduates, and the period between 1950 and 1959 was 
generally one of decline. In 1959 this department reported 64 majors, or a rate 
of 4.9. Between 1960 and 1964, majors in Economics evidenced rapid growth; 
nevertheless their number has not surpassed tlie previous high enrollment reached 
in 1938. In 1964 there v/ere 196 majors, or a rate of 11.0 per 1, 000 undergraduates. 
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General Studies , "General Studies" is a program of studies designed for 
students who plan to pursue the study of a field of knowledge or special interest not 
provided for in departmental curricula. The course emphasis in General Studies 
is mainly in the Social Sciences, In addition, this field is a preparation for the 
School of Social Work and School of Librarianship. During 1937 and 1938 the data 
for tliis major included pre-majors and so is not reported. After a World War n 
decline, tins major reached its highest growth level in 1946 when there were 550 
majors, or a rate of 39,9 per 1, 000 undergraduates. From tliis pealc, tlie number 
of majors in General Studies has declined almost steadily at an increasing rate. 

In 1964 there were 95 majors, or a rate of 5.3 (Figures 11:13 and 11:14). 

Geography . Geography majors were first reported separately in 1935. 

Prior to this time, the Geography curriculum was part of the Department of Geology. 



In 1935, six majors were reported witli a rate of 0,7 per 1, 000 undergraduates. By 
1942 this field had increased to 53 majors, or a rate of 7.2. From the department's 
wartime low of 19 students in 1943, the number of majors increased to 91 in 1946, 
or to a rate of 6.6 per 1, 000 undergraduates. The period from 1947 to 1957 may be 
characterized as one of general decline with wide variation. In 1957 there were 23 
majors, or a rate of 1.9 per 1,000 undergraduates. Since 1958 this major has 
again begun to increase and now has 67 majors, or a rate of 3.8 per 1, 000 under- 
graduates in 1964. 

History . In terms of the relative rate of growth for the History Department, 
the period under study can be divided into two general parts. The period from 1930 
to 1951 can be characterized as one of general decline, hi 1930 there were 117 
undergraduate majors in History, or a rate of 17,9 per 1, 000 undergraduates; 
whereas in 1951 there were 52 majors, or a rate of 5,0, The number of History 
majors during this twenty-year period fluctuated widely and reached a low of 40 
majors in 1944. Until 1951 undergraduate majors in the Department of History did 
not keep pace with the over-all University enrollment. 

From 1952 to the present however, tliis department has been expanding at 
an increasing rate. In fact, it is one of the fastest groAving majors in the College of 
Arts and Gciences. hi 1964 there were 343 majors, or a ’rate of 19.2 per 1, 000 
undergraduates . 

Philosophy. Between 1930 and 1954 the Department of Philosophy had be- 
tween six and twenty-four majors. Its relative rate of growth, v/ith the exception 
of the low in 1954, varied between 0, 9 and 2. 2 per 1, 000 undergraduates. From 
six majors, or a rate of 0,5 in 1954, this department has grown at an increasing 
rate to 65 majors, or a rate of 3,6 per 1, 000 undergraduates by 1964, 



Political Science . In 1930, Political Science had 50 majors, or a rate of 
7.6 per 1, 000 undergraduates. By 1935 tliis major had increased to 103 students, 
or a rate of 12.3, despite declines in 1931 and 1932. From 1936 to 1943 the number 
of majors in Political Science decreased to 35, or to a rate of 7.8. hi comparison 
with other major fields. Political Science did not decrease proportionately during 
V/orld War II, Since 1946 this department has generally grovm in size and rate, 
despite declines in 1955 and 1956, Since 1956 the rate of growth has been especially 
rapid. In 1964 there were 517 majors, or a rate of 29.0 per 1, 000 undergraduates 
(Figures 11:11 and 11:12). 

Psychology , In 1930 tlie department of Psychology had 24 majors, which 
represented a rate of 3, 7 per 1, 000 undergraduates. By 1937 the number of majors 
in this field had grown to 61, or a rate of 6.3. From this point, tlie number of 
majors decreased to 33 in 1943, During World War II, the proportion of undergrad- 
uate students majoring in Psychology increased steadily. In 1948 Psychology had 
196 majors, or a rate of 13.7 per 1, 000 undergraduates. From that time the num- 
ber of undergraduate majors declined to 56, or to a rate of 4.0 in 1960. Between 
1961 and 1963 the number of majors increased to 124, but in 1964 dropped back to 
81 majors, which corresponds to a rate of 4.5 per 1, 000 undergraduates (Figures 
n:ll and 11:12), 

Sociology , hi evaluating the trends in undergraduate majors in Sociology, 
it must be noted that, up until 1934, the curriculum in Social Work v/as included 
in this department. During the period from 1930 to 1938 the number of undergrad- 
uate majors in Sociology varied from a minimum of 71 in 1932, or a rate of 12.9 
per 1, 000 undergraduates, to a maximum of 246 in 1938, or a rate of 25.2. From 
1938 to 1943 the number of undergraduate majors decreased steadily until in 1942 
there were 139 majors, or a rate of 18.9. During World War II this department 
did not decrease as markedly as other major fields, hi fact. Sociology experienced 
a hi^i degree of growtii until 1944 when tliere were 225 majors, representing a 
rate of 41.1 per 1, 000 undergraduates. 

Between 1945 and 1961 undergraduate majors in the Department of 
Sociology generally decreased botli relatively and numerically. However, in 1948 
Sociology attained a maximum enrolhnent of 300 majors, or a rate of 20.9 per 
1,000 undergraduates. By 1962 undergraduate majors declined to 220, or to a 
rate of 14.9. Enrollment has increased during the past two years to 272 majors, 
or a rate of 15.2 per 1, 000 undergraduates. 



Pre-Professional 



Pre-Dentistry. Data on Pre-Dentistry majors extend back to 1946 (Dental 
School was established in 1945). In 1946, tiiis program began with 151 majors* . 
which corresponds to a rate of 10.9 per 1,000 undergraduates. In 1964 there were 
214 Pre-Dentistry majors, or a rate of 12.0. Figures 11:15 and 11:16 indicate that 
1954 was the peak year in both number and rate. At that time there were 265 majors 
in Pre-Dentistry with a rate of 24.2 per 1,000 undergraduates. The decreasing 
trend is particularly pronounced since the peak year of 1954. 

Pre- Education. The trends for Pre-Education majors shown in Figures 
11:15 and 11:16 can be attributed partially to changing administrative policies. For 
example, the downward trend of recent years is related in part to the administra- 
tive poUcy of directing students who plan to go into teaching as a career into the 

Pre-Major program rather than into Pre-Education. 

Figures II;15 and H-.16 show an upward trend for Pre-Education between 
1930 and 1949. In 1930 there were 36 majors, for a rate of 5.5 per 1,000 under- 
graduate^ which increased in 1949 to 197 majors, or to a rate of 14.6. V/orld 
War n had little effect on the number of Pre-Education majors when compared with 
the drastic declines experienced by most other fields. It was not until 1950 that 
the number and rate of Pre-Education majors began to decline sharply. Except 
for a temporary increase in the middle 1950’s, Pre-Education majors have 
continued to decrease. In 1964, there were only two Pre-Education majors, 
which corresponds to a rate of 0.1 per 1, 000 undergraduates. 

Pre-Law . Between 1930 and 1964, Pre-Law majors increased from 135 
to 242, but decreased in rate per 1, 000 undergraduates from 20.6 to 13.6. Figures 
II: 15 and 11:16 show that the maximal number and rate of Pre-Law majors occurred 
in 1936. In that year there were 363 students, or a rate of 39.5 per 1, 000 under- 
graduates. 

After a very sharp drop during World War n, there was a marked upward 
trend coinciding with the influx of veterans. In fact, the 1936 level was almost 
reached in the period between 1946 and 1948. From 1948 to 1956 Pre-Law majors 
have shown a downward trend in number and rate per 1,000 undergraduates. There 
was little change until 1960 when a noticeable upward trend took place, both numer- 
ically and relatively. This trend reversed itself in 1963 however, and enrollment 
continued to decline in 1964. 

Pre-Medicine . In 1930 there were 174 majors in Pre-Medicine, represent- 
ing a rate of 26.6 per 1, 000 imdergraduates. From 1930 to 1942 a general upward 
trend reached a pealc of 358 students and a rate of 48.6. Most unusual, in terms 
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of numbers, is the year 1946 when Pre-Medicine majors totaled 600 or 43.5 per 
1, 000 undergraduates • This maximum of 600 students corresponds with the post- 
war influx of veterans, and also with the establishment of the Medical School at 
the University of Washington. However, after this dramatic increase, majors in 
Pre-Piedicine declined in both number and rate with the exception of a definite up- 
turn in numbers in recent years. In 1964 there were 340 undergraduates reported 
in Pre-Medicine, a rate of 19.0. 

Other Pre-Professional Programs , aher Pre-Professional Programs 
include Pre-Physical Therapy, Pre-Occupational Therapy, Pre-Dental Hygiene, 
and Pre-Medical Technology. These special areas of study developed after the 
Medical School was established. Figure 11:15 indicates that these programs began 
in 1951 with five majors. With the exception of a few years of leveling off during 
the mid-1950*s, these programs have shown substantial increases in frequency and 
rate per 1,000 undergraduates. After 14 years of existence, these programs had 
200 majors, representing a rate of 11.2 per 1, 000 undergraduates in 1964. The 
breakdown for 1964 is: Pre-Medical Technology, 86 students; Pre-Dental Hygiene, 
50; Pre-Physical Therapy, 42; and Pre-Occupational Therapy, 22. 

Pre-Majo r. The term "Pre-Major” refers to those students who have not 
formally signifieu a major field or specially. Technically, according to 1964 defini- 
tions, Pre-Major should be restricted to freshman and sophomore students, but 
in actual practice this has not been the case. Temporal changes in this group of 
students are of great significance since Pre-Majors have consistently numbered 
more than any specific major field in the College of Arts and Sciences. 

This category included 906 majors in 1930 with a rate of 138.4 per 1,000 
undergraduates. Generally, as Figures 11:15 and 11:16 indicate, the trend has been 
one of substantial increase in numbers, and slight increase in rate during the 
thirty-five-year period, hi 1964, there were 2, 974 Pre-Majors with a rate of 166.6 
per 1,000 undergraduates. 

Figures 11:15 and 11:16 also indicate that curves for Pre-Majors have fluc- 
tuated significantly throughout the 35 years in terms of both number and rate. Prior 
to 1955, the fluctuations appear to be related to the Depression, World War II, and 
the Korean Conflict. The period since 1955 appears particularly interesting. This 
is a period of stable growth for the undergraduate program as a whole, but during 
this period Pre-Majors have increased from 1, 130, and a rate of 99.0 per 1, 000 
imdergraduates in 1955 to 2, 974, or to a rate of 166.6 in 1964. 

In interpreting these data, it should be emphasized that shifts in adminis- 
trative policies and procedures have had a marked impact on trends and fluctuations 
in this category. 
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COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ABMNISTRATION 

Between 1930 and 1940 the College of Business Administration increased 
in number of majors, reacliing a pre-war pealc in 1937 . In 1930 tliere were 1, 153 
majors or a rate of 176,1 per 1, 000 undergraduates, while in 1937 the correspond- 
ing figures were 1, 497 and 155.3. The smallest number of majors between 1930 
and 1964 was reported in 1943. when there were only 289, representing a rate of 
64,6 per 1, 000. undergraduates. From tliis low point, the college grew at a rapid 
rate until 1948, reaching the highest enrollment of tlie entire period. In that year 
there were 2,818 majors, or a rate of 196,7 per 1,000 undergraduates. During 
the 1950* s and 1960*s a declining rate of growth occurred, although the number of 
majors increased during the mid-1950»s. hi 1964 there were 1, 687 students major- 
ing in Business Administration. The corresponding rate was 94,5, The College 
of Business Administration still remains the fourth largest college in the Univer- 
sity, in terms of undergraduate majors (Figures 11:17, 11:18, 11:1^ and 11:20). 

Since 1949 data have been reported by special fields within the College of 
Business Administration, Prior to that time it was not possible to malce the^e 
differentiations, 'fhe major fields are designated according to the most recent 

3 

names utilized within the College. 

Accounting. The number of majors in Accounting has generally decreased 
since 1949 when tliere were 536 students, or a rate of 39.8 per 1, 000 undergrad- 
uates, as compared to 317 majors, or a rate of 17.8 in 1964 (Figures 11:17 and 11:18). 

Finance. The number of majors in Finance increased from 38, or a rate 
of 2.8 per 1,000 undergraduates in 1949, to 56 majors, or a rate of 5,1 in 1954. 
Between 1954 and 1958, sharp annual decreases occurred (Figures 11:19 and 11:20). 
From a low point of 28 majors, representing a rate of 2.2 per 1, 000 undergrad- 
uates in 1958, Finance majors increased raarkedly to 68, or a rate of 3.8 in 1964. 

General Business. Between 1949 and 1964 the number of majors in 
General Business declined (Figures 11:19 and 11:20). hi 1949 there were 325 ma- 
jors, or a rate of 24. 1 per 1, 000 undergraduates; corresponding figures in 1964 
were 150 majors and a rate of 8.4. 

^le follov/ing changes in terminology of major field designations and groupings 
should be noted: (1) Finance supersedes Banidng and Finance; (2) International Busi- 
ness supersedes Foreign Trade and (3) Law and Business supersedes Pre— Law, 

Also, there have been shifts in certain categories: (1) Business Education includes 
majors reported in Commercial Teaching (1949-1950); (2) General Business in- 
cludes majors reported in Policy Administration (1956); (3) Production includes 
majors reported in Industrial Llanagement (1949-1950) and (4) the ’’All Other” 
category includes all students majoring in Business Education, Business Statistics, 
Industrial Geography, Office Llanagement, Real Estate, Risk and Insurance, and 
Secretarial Training, 
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International Business . The field of International Business declined from 
93 majors, or a rate of 6.9 per 1,000 undergraduates in 1949, to 33 majors, or to 
a rate of 3.0 in 1954. An enrollment increase was experienced in 1955 after which 
this specialty continued to decline to 15 majors in 1959, or a rate of 1.1. In 1964 
this major had 21 students, or a rate of 1.2 per 1, 000 undergraduates (Figures IT:19 
nad 11:20). 

Marketing . Marketing declined from 210 majors, or a rate of 15.6 per 

1,000 imdergraduates reported in 1949, to 61 majors in 1959 with a rate of 4.6 
(Figures 11:19 and 11:20). Thereafter tliis field increased to 96 majors, or to a 
rate of 5.4 per 1, 000 undergraduates in 1964. 

Personnel and Industrial Relations . Majors in Personnel and Industrial 
Relations liave generally decreased in number; from 164, or a rate of 12.2 per 

1. 000 undergraduates in 1949, to 18, or a rate of 1.4 in 1959. During the next 
five years a modest growth took place. There were 38 majors, or a rate of 2.1 
per 1, 000 undergraduates in 1964 (Figures 11:17 and 11:18), 

Law and Business . Law and Business majors declined from 109, or a 
rate of 8.1 per 1, 000 undergraduates in 1949, to 46 majors, or a rate of 4,4 in 
1952. Between 1953 and 1957 this specialty increased to 88 students, or to a rate 
of 7.1. Between 1957 and 1962 majors in Law and Business decreased at an increas 
ing rate to 21 students, or to a rate of 1.4 per 1,000 undergraduates in 1962. 
However, by 1964, enrollment had increased to 34, or a rate of 1.9. 

Pre-Major. The largest program in this College is that of Pre-Majors. 
Beginning in 1949 with 865 majors, or a rate of 64.3 per 1, 000 undergraduates, this 
category rose in 1959 to a high of 1, 277 students, with a rate of 97.2 per 1, 000 
undergraduates, but has since decreased to 888 majors, or to a rate of 49.8 in 
1964. Tlie course work fijr freshmen and sophomores in this category is primar- 
ily talcen in the College of Arts and Sciences, Since 1957 administrative policies 
and practices have been directed toward requiring all juniors and seniors in this 
area to declare a major. Reports from the Registrar’s Office indicate that there 
has been a decline in upperclassmen included in this category. Thus, variations 
and shifts in administrative policy concerning this category partly account for 
fluctuations in the number of majors in other fields witliin the College of Business 
Administration. 

Production. Enrollment in Production dropped markedly from 120 majors, 
or a rate of 8.9 per 1, 000 undergraduates in 1949, to 11 majors, or to a rate of 

1.1 in 1953. Thereafter, marked increases took place until 1956 after which time 
enrollments again declined to 19 majors in 1964, or a rate of 1.1 per 1, 000 under- 
graduates. 



Transportation . From 1949 to 1959 this specialty experienced an almost 
continuous decline. In 1949 there were 115 majors, or a rate of 8.5 per 1, 000 
undergraduates, in comparison to 14 majors, or a rate of 0.8 in 1964 (Figures 
n;17 and n:18). 

4 

All Other . Tlie "All Other" category, which is composed of a number of 
specialities, has fluctuated markedly. It decreased from 100 majors, or a rate of 
7.4 per 1,000 undergraduates, to 42 majors, or a rate of 2.4 in 1964. 

COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 

Between 1930 and 1941 the configuration of the enrollment cuiwe of the 
College of Engineering is very similar to that of the total University imdergraduate 
enrollment, hi 1930 there were 965 undergraduate engineering students which 
corresponds to a rate of 147.4 per 1, 000 undergraduates. In 1949, there were 1, 357 
majors, or a rate of 155.5. 

By 1942 enrollment in Engineering had declined to 1, 258, but the rate per 
1, 000 undergraduates had increased to 170.8. In 1944 the lowest enrollment for 
this college for the entire thirty-five-year study period was recorded; there were 
321 students, or a rate of 58.6. 

Engineering majors increased rapidly immediately after World War n. 

In 1946 there were 1, 976, representing a rate of 143.2 per 1,000 undergraduates. 
Thereafter until 1950, a period of decline in growth was experienced, decreasing 
to 1,256 majors, or a rate of 108.9 in 1950. 

The period behveen 1950 and 1958 is characterised by increasing enroll- 
ments in Engineering. By 1958 there were 2, 373 students, or a rate of 184.6 per 
1, 000 undergraduates . Since 1958 there has been a sliglit decrease in undergraduate 
majors. In 1964 there were 2, 125, or a rate of 119.1. In terms of size of en- 
rollment, the College of Engineering is third largest in the University (Figures 
H:21, H:22, n:23, and 11:24). 

In discussing tlie various programs witliin the College of Engineering, it 
is necessary to consider changes that have occurred in terminology and classi- 

5 

fication procedures utilized during the 35 years under study. 

4 

See preceding footnote for detailed explanation of this category. 

5 

From 1930 to 1947, the enrollment figures for the School of Mines are included in 
the series for the College of Engineering. In 1947 the School of Mines was incor- 
porated in the College of Engineering. Liechanical Engineering includes majors 
listed in Commercial Engineering. Mineral Engineering includes majors listed in 
Llines, Ceramic and Metallurgical Engineering. 
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It is important to mention that tlie ’’All aher" Engineering is a residual 
category including tliose reported in Naval and I.iilitary Gcience (1930-1936), Pre- 
Engineering (1946, 1947, 1949-1954), Industrial (1947-1960), Nuclear (1957) and 
Navy Pre-Engineering (1957-1959, 1961, 1962). These major fields eitlier had 
relatively few students or were inconsistently used at different times during the 
period under study. For example, Pre-Engineering was quite large in 1946 when 
diere were 170 majors; whereas in 1947, there were seven, and in 1948, there 
were none. Extreme annual irregularities, particularly in the Pre-Engineering 
category, markedly affected the growth and decline in the number of majors re- 
ported for various other categories of Engineering. 

A.eronautical and Astronautical Engineering . Majors in this field increased 
from 89 in 1930 to 210 in 1941. A decrease occurred in the early 1930»s, but en- 
rollment increased tliereafter. In 1930, the rate per 1, 000 undergraduates was 
13.6, as compared to 24.1 in 1941. In 1944, majors in Aeronautical and Astro- 
nautical Engineering decreased to 45, or to a rate of 8,2, the lowest for the period 
under study. By 1946 undergraduate majors in this field had reached an enrollment 
of 194, representing a rate of 14.1 per 1, 000 undergraduates. Between 1946 and 
1950 there was a decline. In 1950 there were 86 majors or a rate of 7,5. From 
this date the number of majors increased in 1954 to 180, or to a rate of 16.5. "By 
1961 majors in Aeronautical and Astronautical Engineering had decreased to 129, 
or to a rate of 8,8, however, by 1964, enrollment had increased to 179, or to a 
rate of 10,0 per 1,000 undergraduates. 

Chemical Engineering . Majors in Chemical Engineering increased from 78, 
or a rate of 11,9 per 1,000 undergraduates in 1930, to 255, or to a rate of 29.2 in 
1941 (Figures 11:23 and 11:24). In 1944, enrollment declined to 58 majors, or to a 
rate of 10.6. By 1946, there w^ere 272 majors, or a rate of 19.7 per 1, 000 under- 
graduates. The period between 1946 and 1962 is characterized by general decreases 
in number and in rate. The decrease in rate continued into 1963 and 1964, but 
enrollment increased to 105 for both years, or a rate of 6.4 and 5,9, respectively. 
Civil Engineering . Tlie number of majors in Civil Engineering varied 
between 87 and 139 during the period from 1930 to 1942, and the rates per 1, 000 
undergraduates ranged from 9,0 to 18.0 (Figures 11:23 and 11:24), In 1930, there 
were 88 majors, or a rate of 13,4, while in 1942, tliere were 122 majors, or a 
rate of 16.6, In 1944, this department decreased to its lowest point of the entire 
study period, when nine majors, or a rate of 1,6 per 1, 000 undergraduates were 
reported. From this low enrollment, majors in Civil Engineering increased to 
their hipest level in 1948. In tliat year, there were 284 majors, or a rate of 19,8# 
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Since 1948 marked fluctuations occurred, reaching its lowest level in 1960 when 
there were 174 majors, corresponding to a rate of 12.3. By 1964 enrollment had 
risen to 267 majors, or to a rate of 15.0 per 1, 000 undergraduates. 

Electrical Engineering . Tlie number of majors in Electrical Engineering 
decreased between 1930 and 1940. In 1930 there were 156 majors, or a rate of 
23.8 per 1,000 undergraduates, wliile in 1940 there were 132 majors, or a rate of 
13.7. After slight increases in 1941 and 1942, the number of majors decreased 
sharply to 24, or to a rate of 5.4 in 1943. By 1947, returning veterans of World 
War n were a factor in increasing enrollment to 545 majors, or a rate of 39.0. 
Undergraduate majors then decreased to 280, or a rate of 24.3 per 1, 000 under- 
graduates by 1950. An increasing growth rate was experienced thereafter until 
1954, when tliere were 513 majors, or a rate of 46.9. After an enrollment de- 
cline in 1955, the relative gro\\i;h rate of this department remained fairly stable, 
although numerically it continued to increase. In 1963 there were 596 majors, or 
a rate of 36.5 per 1, 000 imdergraduates (Figures 11:23 and H:24). In 1964 these 
figures decreased to 522 and 29.2, respectively. 

General Engineering . Majors in General Engineering increased from 387 
in 1930 to 570 in 1940. However, the rates, 59.1 per 1, 000 undergraduates for 
these two years, are identical (Figures 11:21 and 11:22). 

Enrollment declined markedly until 1943, the lowest enrollment for the 
study-period, when there were 88 majors, or a rate of 19.7 per 1,000 under- 
graduates. Although enrollment increased between 1944 and 1946, the gain was 
not proportional to the over-all University growth, hi 1946, there were 146 majors, 
or a rate of 10.6. Between 1946 and 1956, enrollment in General Engineering in- 
creased markedly with the exception of a decline in 1954. By 1956, there were 
813 majors, or a rate of 67.6. Since 1956, rates per 1,000 undergraduate stu- 
dents have declined, although enrollment continued at a high level until 1960. hi 
1964, there were 552 majors, or a rate of 30.9. 

Mechanical Engineering . Between 1930 and 1941, the number of majors 
in Mechanical Engineering grew from 112 to 221, or from a rate of 17.1 to 25.3 
per 1, 000 undergraduates. The lowest point occurred in 1944, when there were 
38 students, or a rate of 6.9. From this minimum, the department grew to its 
record high in major enrollment in 1948, when there were 438 students, or a 
rate of 30.6. The period between 1949 and 1964 may be characterized as one of 
stable growth with rates varying between 33.6 and 22.9 per 1, 000 undergraduates. 
However, the number of majors increased from 361 in 1949 to 409 in 1964 
(Figures 11:21 and 11:22). 
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rvilneral Engineorins- Enrollment in Mineral Engineering increased 
from 51 majors in 1930, or a rate of 7.8 per 1, 000 undergraduates, to 127 majors, 
or to a rate of 13.8 in 1936. From tliis point, enrollment decreased steadily to 
a V/orld V. ar II low of eight students, or a rate of 1.5 in 1944. Post-war enroll- 
ment growth increased in this department to 97 majors, or a rate of 6.9 per 1, 000 
undergraduates, by 1947. Enrollment decreased again to 1952 when there were 
42 majors, or a rate of 4.0. From 1952 to 1958, majors in Mineral Engineering 
increased to 118, or to a rate of 9.2. A slight tapering off in enrollment grov/th 
followed and there were 91 majors, or a rate of 5.1 per 1, 000 undergraduates, in 
1964 (Figures 11:23 and 11:24). 

SELECTED COLLEGES 

College of Architecture and Urban Planning . Architecture was estab- 
lished as a Department in the College of Arts and Sciences in 1914, and in 1935 
its status was changed to that of a School. In July, 1957, the College of Archi- 
tecture and Urban Planning was established, hi spite of these administrative 
changes, it is possible to analyze trends in the number of undergraduate students 
majoring in Architecture from 1930 to the present time. 

In 1930, Architecture majors numbered 111, or a rate of 17.0 per 1,000 
undergraduates. Figures 11:25 and 11:26 show that the impact of World v/ar II on 
the number of majors in Architecture was much greater than on undergraduate 
enrollment in general. The rate for majors in Architecture dropped from 14.4 
in 1940 to a low of 6.5 in 1943, or to only 29 majors. However, by 1947, Archi- 
tecture had risen to an all-time high for the thirty-five-year period with an 
enrollment of 413 majors. By 1950 enrollment had dropped only slightly, but the 
rate per 1,000 undergraduates had reached 30.8, the highest point for the period 
under study. Since this time tliere v/as a downward trend for several years, 
followed by an upward swing during tlie past few years. In 1964, Architecture 
had 514 majors, or a rate of 28.8. 

Undergraduates in Urban Planning were first reported separately in 
1963, when 10 majors were reported. By 1964, the number had increased to 20. 

College of Education . In 1930 there were 180 students, representing a 
rate of 27.5 per 1, 000 undergraduates, in the College of Education. Figures 11:25 
and II; 26 show marked fluctuations in enrollment botli in number and rate during 
the 1930* s. World War n accounted for a drastic reduction in enrollment in the 
College of Education during the period from 1941 to 1943. The figures show that 
majors in Education rose sharply in number and in rate from the end of World War 
n until 1950, and continued to increase significantly from 1950 to the present 
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time. By 1964, there were 2, 490 Education majors, representing a rate of 139,5 
per 1, OOO imdergraduates, 

Tlie Ccllege of Education has increased in number of majors at a faster 
rate than any other college in the University since \/orld \ /ar II, Only during the 
period of the Korean Conflict did the increase in number of majors tend to level 
off. In terms of size of enrollment, the College of Education is now second larg- 
est in the University, 

College of Fisheries , The 1964 undergraduate enrollment in the College 
of Fisheries was 122, in comparison to 78 in 1930, During tliis span of time, the 
rate per 1,000 undergraduates has dropped from 11,9 in 1930 to 6,8 in 1964, 
Figures 11:25 and 11:26 show that after a downward trend in the early 1930*s, enroll- 
ment in the College of Fisheries increased both in number and in rate to a peak in 
1939, In 1939 there were 180 students, or a rate of 18,7 per 1,000 undergraduates; 
these were the maximal number and rate during the thirty-five-year period under 
study. 

Figures 11:25 and 11:26 also indicate that during V/orld Y.ar II, particularly 
in 1944, the number of Fisheries majors showed a very pronounced drop. In 
1944, there were nine majors, representing a rate of less than 2,0, With the post- 
war influx of veterans, majors in Fisheries increased very rapidly. In 1949 
a secondary peak occurred with 157 majors and a rate of 11,7 per 1, 000 under- 
graduates, A decline took place during the Korean Conflict which was followed by 
a general increase. 

College of Forestry , Figures n:25 and 11:26 reveal that Forestry majors 
rose rapidly in number and rate in the first half of the 1930*s, By 1936 Forestry 
had reached a peak of 434 majors, with a rate of 47,2 per 1, 000 undergraduates. 

At this time Forestry was the fourth largest college in the University in terms of 
majors, exceeded only by the College of Arts and Sciences, the College of Business 
Administration, and the College of Engineering, The 1936 and 1937 peaks have not 
been reached again during the tliirty-five-year period under study. 

As Figures 11:25 and 11:26 indicate, the impact of V/orld War II on enroll- 
ment in the College of Forestry was greater than for the University as a whole. 

In 1943, the College of Forestry had only 18 students, representing a rate of 4,0, 
Hov/ever, there was a quick recovery after the War, By 1947, Forestry enroll- 
ment had risen to 365, representing 26,1 students per 1, 000 undergraduates. With 
some fluctuations, the College of Forestry has declined slowly in number and in 
rate from 1947 to the present. In 1964 it had 190 students, representing a rate of 
10 . 6 . 
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HEALTH SCIENCES 

School of Nursing . The "Department of Nursing Education" became the 
"School of Nursing" in the College of Arts and Sciences in 1934. In 1945 it became 
an autonomous professional school in the Division of Health Sciences. From 1943 
to 1954, the data for tliis series include Pre- Nursing students in the College of 
Arts and Sciences. These students are incorporated in this series because of tlieir 
comparability with present lower division nursing majors. 

Figures 11:27 and 11:28 portray an increase in botli number and rate per 
1,000 undergraduates for the period 1930 through 1964, hi 1930 there were 116 
majors in Nursing, or a rate of 17.7 per 1, 000 undergraduates. Both of these 
indices increased until 1944 when the number continued to rise, but the rate began 
to decline. It is interesting to note that wliile general undergraduate enrollment 
fell drastically during World War n. Nursing continued to rise in number of majors. 
By 1945 there were 611 undergraduate Nursing majors. 

The importance of the Cchool of Nursing during V/orld 'Var II is clearly 
illustrated by Figure 11:28 which shows a peak rate of 120.1 majors per 1,000 
undergraduates in 1943. Thile most majors were rapidly increasing in number 
Immediately after World War II, Nursing began to fall. This particular war and 
post-war pattern was influenced, of course, by the sex composition of the students 
and the particular significance of Nursing during the War • 

The post-World War II drop ended in 1949 when the number and rate rose. 
Between 1950 and 1962 the number of majors fluctuated between 500 and 600. Con- 
siderable growth occurred in 1963 and 1964 when enrollment reached 665 and 819, 
respectively. The rate per 1, 000 undergraduates reached a post-war hi^ of 54.4 
in 1951, far below the 120,1 rate recorded in 1943. Since the Korean Conflict, 
the rate has decreased slightly. In 1964 the 819 undergraduate majors represented 
a rate of 45,9 per 1, 000 undergraduates. 

College of Pharmacy , hi terms of majors, the thirty-five-year trend for 
die College of Pharmacy closely parallels the growth trend of total undergraduate 
enrollment. This is shown in Figure 11:28 in which the rate curve deviates little 
from 20 majors per 1,000 undergraduates. The relatively minor exceptions to 
this general trend are the decreases experienced during World War II and during 
recent years. 

Pharmacy began the thirty-five-year period with 122 undergraduate majors, 
or a rate of 18.6 per 1, 000 undergraduates. The 258 majors in 1964 represent 
a sizable increase in number, although the rate of 14,5 per 1, 000 undergraduates 
reflects a decline in relative size since 1930. Figure 11:27 shows the effects of 
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World War II and the post-war recovery period. In 1944, Pharmacy followed the 
general undergraduate pattern of decline, recording 81 majors, a low for the period 
under study. Also corresponding to the general undergraduate trend, tlie number 
of Pharmacy majors increased rapidly during the post-war influx of veterans. By 
1948 Pharmacy had reached a peak of 325 majors, its largest absolute size in the 
thirty-five -year period. Figures 11:27 and 11:28 show a general decline in number 
and in rate per 1, 000 undergraduates since the high recorded in 1948. 

Dental Hygiene . Figure 11:27 chows that Dental Hygiene majors were first 
reported in 1951. In that year, there were 18. Although fluctuating from year to 
year. Dental Hygiene majors have increased in number during tlie fourteen-year 
period from 1951 to 1964. In 1964, 39 Dental Hygiene majors were reported. As 
indicated by Figure 11:28, rates per 1, 000 undergraduates also liave varied from 
1.5 to 2.5 during tliis fourteen-year period. 

I.iedical Teclinology . Tlie first three years of the I.iedical Technology 
program are taken in the College of Arts and Sciences, Upon successful comple- 
tion of this program, two more years of study are taken in the Department of 
Pathology in the School of r.iedicine. Figures 11:27 and 11:28 indicate that this pro- 
gram expanded from eight majors in 1949, or a rate of 0,6 per 1, 000 undergrad- 
uates, to 105 majors, or a rate of 7.5 in 1960, Since 1960, the number and rate 
of students specializing in this field have decreased sharply. In 1964, there were 
12 majors, or a rate of 0.1 per 1, 000 undergraduates. 

Occupational Therapy and Physical Therapy , r.iajors in Occupational 
Therapy were first reported in 1959, Figures 11:27 and 11:28 indicate that in this 
initial year there was one major which represented a negligible rate per 1,000 
undergraduates. Each year since 1959 the number of majors and rate per 1, 000 
undergraduates have increased slightly over the previous year. By 1964 there 
were 22 majors reported, representing a rate of 1.2, 

Llajors in Physical Tlierapy v/ere first reported in 1958. Figure 11:27 
shows that the number of majors increased from seven in 1958 to eighteen in 1959. 
hi 1960 die number decreased to 15, but by 1964 had risen to 39. Figure 11:28 
shows a rate of 2.2 per 1,000 undergraduates in 1964. 

Riblic Health and Preventive liedicine. Tlie Department of Public Health 
and Preventive Liedicine, a division of the School of Liedicine, offers professional 
courses in Public Health leading to the Bachelor of Science degree for students in 
the College of Arts and Sciences. 

Two majors were reported in this program in 1948, As Figures 11:27 and 
11:28 indicate, the number of majors increased until 1955 when 17 were reported. 
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representing a rate of 1.5 per 1, 000 undergraduates. Between 1955 and 1962) tlie 
number of majors and rate per 1, 000 undergraduates decreased. In 1962 only 
four majors were reported, representing a rate of less than 1.0 per 1, 000 under- 
graduates. By 1964, the number of undergraduate majors had increased to 18, or 
a rate of 1.0. 




CHAPTER in 



TRENDS IN GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL ENROLLMENT 

BY MAJOR FIELD ^ 

The classificatioii scheme of graduate and professional students according 
to major field used in this chapter is shown in Table ffl:I. In analyzing enrollment 
trends of graduate students according to major field, both frequencies and rates 
per 1, 000 total graduate students have been utilized* However, because of the 
instability of some of the rates, resulting mainly from the smaU number of cases, 
especiaUy between 1930 and 1945, only frequencies are portrayed by the semi- 
logarithmic charts. Detailed tabulations of basic data pertaining to both fre- 
quencies and rates for graduate and professional students will be found in the 
Appendix. 

From 1930 to 1940 graduate enrollment increased from 521 to 859. By 
1943, mainly as a consequence of World War n, enrollment had fallen to 335 stu- 
dents, file lowest point during the period under study. Between 1943 and 1950 
graduate enrollment increased to 2, 208, representing 15.1 per cent of all University 
students. Between 1950 and 1955, graduate enrollment declined to 1, 859, or 13.1 
per cent of the total University student body. Since 1955 graduate enrollment has 
grown at an increasing rate. In 1964 there were 4, 156 graduate students, or 18.1 
per cent of the total University enrollment. Approximately one out of every five 
University students was a graduate student. ITiis represents the largest graduate 
enrollment recorded in the history of the University. 

COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Languages 

Classics. In 1938, 1940, 1942, and 1946 no gr^te majors were reported 
in Classics. Except for those years, the number of graduate majors in Classics 
varied between one and nine during the period 1930 to 1959 (Figure fflil). Since 

A For definitions of "graduate * and "professional” students as well as a 
discus&ion of other problems x-eiaung to Aethodology and presentation, see Chap- 
ter L PP» 1-7. 
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Table IH:! 

Classification Gchenie of Major Helds 
University of V.'asliington Graduate and Professional Students 



I. College of Arts and Sciences 

A. Languages (Figure 111:1) 

1. Classics 

2. English, including General and Comparative Literature 

3. Far Eastern and Slavic Languages and Literature 

4. Germanic Languages and Literature 

5. Linguistics 

6. Romance Languages and Literature 

7. Scandinavian Languages and Literature 

8. Speech 

B. Semi-Professional Schools (Figures III: 2 and 111:3) 

1. Art 

2. Communications 

3. Drama 

4. Home Economics 

5. Music 

6. Physical and Health Education 

C. Biological and Natural Sciences (Figures ni:4 and HI:5) 

1. Atmospheric Sciences 

2. Botany 

3. Chemistry 

4. Genetics 

5. Geology 

6. Mathematics 

7. Oceanography 

8. Physics 

9. Zoology 

D. Social Sciences (Figures III;6 and HI: 7) 

1. Anthropology 

2. Economics 

3. Geography 

4. History 

5. Philosophy 

6. Political Science 

7. Psychology 

8. Sociology 

n. College of Engineering (Figure HI: 8) 
m. College of Architecture and Urban Planning (Figure HI: 9) 

IV. College of Business Administration (Figure 111:9) 

V. College of Education (Figure 111:9) 
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Table 01:1 

Classification Scheme of Major Fields 
University of V/ashington Graduate and Professional Students (Continued) 

VI. College of Fisheries (Figure III: 9) 

Vn. College of Forestry (Figure III: 9) 

Vm. School of Librarianship (Figure III; 9) 

DC. School of Public Affairs (Figure 111:9) 

X. School of Social Work (Figure HI: 9) 

XI. Health Sciences (Figure 111:10) 

1. School of Dentistry 

2. School of Nursing 

3. College of Pharmacy 

4. Anatomy 

5. Biochemistry 

6. Microbiology 

7. Pathology 

8. Pharmacology 

9. Physiology and Biophysics 

10. Public Health and Preventive Medicine 

11. Radiological Sciences 

12. Surgery 

XU. All others 

xni. Professional (Figure 111:11) 

1. School of Law 

2. School of Dentistry 

3. School of Medicine 



♦This category includes graduate students reported by the Re^strar 
Office as ’Hinas signed,” those reported as graduates in the pre-major category, 
a few students reported as majors in Architecture before the graduate progr^ in 
Architecture was actually established in 1961, and a few s^dents admitted ao 
’’graduate transients” beginning in 1964. The numbers in this category are of 
relatively little significance except for tiie year 1940, when 80 students were re- 
ported as graduate students in ’’pre-major.” 
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1959 the number of graduate majors has increased. In 1964 there were 19 majors, 

a rate 4.6 por 1,000 graduate students. 

English . Figure ni:l shows that the configuration of the curve for graduate 

students in English confonns closely to that of all graduate students. In 1930 
there were 65 graduate majors in English. Befiveen 1930 and 1940 the number of 
graduate majors increased to 98. FoUo^ving a decline during World War fi, enroll- 
ment rose by 1949 to its liighest point during the entire period under study (172 
majors, or a rate of 82.5 per 1, 000 graduate students). Tliereafter, enrollment 
decreased to 103, or a rate of 57.3 per 1, 000 graduate students in 1953. Since 
1953 Uie number of graduate majors in English has increased. By 1964 tliere^ 
were 197 majors, representing a rate of 47.4 per 1,000 graduate students. The 
Department of Ei^lish has the distinetion of being the largest department in terms 
of graduate majors within the College of Arts and Sciences. Although tlie number 
of graduate majors has been increasing in fliis department, the rate per 1, 000 

graduate students has been decreasing in recent years. 

Far Eastern . BeUveen 1930 and 1944 graduate students in the Department of 
Far Eastern Studies varied between two and ten, except in 1931 when there were 
none. From 1944 to 1951, enrollment grew rapidly. By 1951, there were 48 
graduate majors, representing a rate of 23.4 per 1, 000 graduate students. Enroll- 
ment decreased to 30 majors in 1953, or a rate of 16.7 per 1, 000 graduate 
students (Figure III:1). From this point enrollment increased at a moderate rate 
until 1957, and then increased rapidly to 1964. In 1964 &ere were 116 graduate 
majors, a rate of 27.9 per 1, 000 graduate students. In terms of graduate majors, 
ttiis department is one of the fastest growing departments within the College of 

Arts and Cksiences. 

T.anauages . Between 1930 and 1960, graduate enrollment in the 
German Department fluctuated between one and eleven students, except m 1942 
when no graduate majors were reported. Since 1960, fhe number of graduate 
majors in German has increased rapidly. By 1964, there were 41 majors in this 
department, representing a rate of 9.9 per 1, 000 graduate students. 

T.in |pii sties . Graduate students in linguistics were first reported in 1954. 
Figure fil:l shows fliat between 1954 and 1959 the number of graduate majors in 
Linguistics varied between two and five, a rate of 2.0 or less per 1, 000 graduate 
students. Since 1959 the number of graduate majors has increased, and by 1964, 
tliere were 26, representing a rate of 6.3 per 1, 000 graduate students. 

T,snffiiages . The number of graduate majors in Romance Languages 

fluctuated behveen 17 and 31 during the 1930 to 1939 period. During the next 
decade enrollment decreased sUghtly, varying between 11 and 26 graduate majors, 
^er 1950 enrollment continued to fluctuate but showed a general increase. .In-1964, 
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the liighest enrollment for tlie period under study was recorded, 93 graduate 
majors, or a rate of 22.4 per 1, 000 graduate students. 

Scandinavian Languages . There were no graduate majors reported in Scan- 
dinavian Languages in 1930, 1931, 1933-1935, 1939-1941, 1943, 1944, 1946, 1948, 
and 1949. During the remainder of the tliirty-five-year study period the number of 
graduate majors in tliis department varied between one and seven, hi 1964 tlieie were 
seven graduate majors in Scandinavian Languages, a rate of 1.7 per 1, 000 graduate 
students. 

Speech . The Department of Speech was established in 1941. Prior to that 
time, several courses in Speech were taught in the English Department. The 
number of graduate majors in Speech decreased from thirteen in 1941 to one in 
1945. After 1945 Speech Department enrollments increased. There were 28 
graduate majors in 1950, or a rate of 12.7 per 1,000 graduate students. By 1954 
enrollment decreased to nine majors, a rate of 4.9 per 1, 000 graduate students. 
Since 1954, the enrollment of graduate majors has increased rapidly. By 1964, 
there were 72 graduate majors, or a rate of 17.3 per 1, 000 graduate students 
(Figure 111:1). 



Semi-Professional Schools 

Art . Between 1930 and 1944 the number of graduate majors in Art varied 
between two and fourteen. By 1947 enrollment had risen to 27 majors, or a 
rate of 19.6 per 1,000 graduate students. After 1947, graduate enrollment in 
this department varied between 15 and 28, representing rates per 1, 000 graduates 
of 6.8 and 13.6. Figure ni:2 indicates that in 1964 there were 34 graduate majors 
in Art, or a rate of 8.2 per 1, 000 graduate students. 

School of Communications. Up to 1957 graduate majors in Journalism, now 
a part of the School of Communications, were reported separately. Since 1958, 
all graduate majors in the School of Communications have been reported as a 
group. 

In 1943 and 1954 no graduate majors were reported. Between 1930 and 1964, 
the number of graduate majors in this specialty ranged between one and twentj*- 
eight. hi 1964 there were 28 graduate majors in the School of Communications, or 

a rate of 6.7 per 1, 000 graduate students. 

Drama. Graduate majors in the Drama Department increased from two in 
1930 to nineteen in 1941 (Figures HI: 3). After declining to seven majors in 1942, 
the graduate enrollment in Drama increased to 25 in 1950, or a rate of 11.3 per 
1,000 graduate students. By 1955 enrollment had decreased to nine graduate 
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majors or, a rate of 4.8 per 1,000 graduate students. Although enrollment increased 
thereafter, it again dropped to a low of 12 graduate majors in 1960. In 1964 
there were 41 graduate majors in this department, or a rate of 9.9 per 1, 000 grad- 
uate students. The largest single increment occurred between 1961 and 1962 
when enrollment increased by 17 graduate students.. 

Home Economics. Graduate enrollment in Home Economics increased from 
18 graduate majors in 1930 to 37 in 1938, which represented the largest enrollment 
for the thirty-five-year period under study. Thereafter, enrollment decreased to 
16 graduate majors in 1943. Between 1944 and 1959 the number of graduate majors 
in Home Economics fluctuated markedly, ranging between 16 and 33 during this 
fifteen-year period. After 1959 enrollment declined rapidly, and in 1964 there were 
13 graduate majors in Home Economics, representing a rate of 3.1 per 1, 000 
graduate students. 

Music . In 1930 there were 18 graduate majors in Music. Figure III: 3 shows 
that by 1940 the number had increased to 25. The lowest enrollment during the 
thirty-five-year period under study was reported in 1943 when there were 11 grad- 
uate majors. By 1950 enrollment had increased to 52 graduate majors, or a rate 
of 23.6 per 1, 000 graduate students. During the decade of the 1950*s, enrollment 
varied between 32 and 42 graduate majors, or between rates of 12.7 and 22.6 per 

I, 000 graduate students. In 1964 there were 48 graduate majors, or a rate of 

II. 5 per 1,000 graduate students. 

Physical and Health Education. In 1930, seven graduate majors were re- 
ported in Physical and Health Education. By 1941 the number of graduate students 
in Physical Education had increased to 15. During the previous decade enrollment 
fluctuated between two and ten graduate majors. After 1941 enrollment decreased 
steadily until 1944 when two graduate majors were reported. Enrollment increased 
to 12 in 1945 and thereafter fluctuated between nine and fifteen graduate majors 
until 1957. In 1957, 20 majors were reported, representing a rate of 9,1 per 
1, 000 graduate students. The largest enrollment for the period occurred in 1964 
when there were 29 graduate majors in Physical and Health Education, or a rate 
of 7.0 per 1, 000 graduate students. 

Since 1930, the number of men graduate students in Physical Education has 
increased relative to the number of women. In 1930, seven women students and 
no men were recorded; in 1940, the distribution was eight women and six men; in 
1950 there were four women and eight men; and by 1960, women numbered only 
four, but inen had increased to seventeen, hi 1964, the distribution shows ten 
women and nineteen men. 



Biological and Natural Sciences 

Atmospheric Sciences. Graduate majors were first reported in this de- 
partment in 1948, at which time there were four students, or a rate of 2.5 per 

1,000 graduate students c Enrollment increased to 36 majors in 1951, or a rate 
of 17.5 per 1, 000 graduates, but decreased to 16 majors, or a rate of 8.6 per 

1,000 graduate students by 1955, Thereafter, enrollment increased to its highest 
point in 1961 when 37 majors were reported, representing a rate of 10,9 per 

1,000 graduates, hi 1964, enrollment decreased sliglitly to 35 majors, or a rate 
of 8.4 per 1, 000 graduate students. 

Botany . Figure 111:4 indicates that the number of graduate majors in Botany 
decreased from sixteen in 1930 to one in 1943. In 1945 no graduate majors were 
reported, but by 1949 graduate enrollment in this department had reached 18, or 
a rate of 8.6 per 1, 000 graduate students. A decline followed until 1951 when 
nine majors were reported. From 1951 to 1958, graduate enrollment increased 
slightly, then rapidly thereafter. In 1964, Botany recorded its largest graduate 
enrollment with 37 majors, or a rate of 8.9 per 1, 000 graduate students. 

Chemistry . Figure III:5 shows that between 1930 and 1940 the number of 
graduate majors in Chemistry increased from 41 to 78. Thereafter, enrollment 
declined to 14 graduate majors in 1944. hi the post-World War II period, the 
number of graduate majors in this department increased rapidly, reaching 140 
in 1953, a rate of 78.0 per 1, 000 graduate students. After a decline in 1954, 
graduate enrollment again increased, but gradually . The 1953 level was again 
reached by 1962 with 141 graduate majors reported, but a rate of 41.3 per 1, 000 
graduate students. The largest enrollment for the period occurred in 1963 and 
1964 when there were 153 graduate majors, or a rate of 40.6 and 36.8 per 1, 000 
graduate students, respectively. 

Genetics . Graduate majors in Genetics were first reported in 1960 by tlie 
Registrar’s Office, The number of graduate majors in this department during 
the past five years varied as follows; 1960, three students; 1961, eleven; 1962, 

ten; 1963, eleven; and 1964, twenty-two. 

Geology . Between 1930 and 1931, the number of graduate majors in the 
Geology Department increased froiii seven to thirteen, and thereafter decreased 
to five majors in 1937 (Figure III; 4). After a slight rise in 1938 and 1939, enroll- 
ment dropped to one major in 1942, After this World War n low, the number of 
graduate majors increased to 36 in 1951, or to a rate of 17.5 per 1, 000 graduate 
students. A marked decline occurred in 1952, followed by an increase in enroll- 
ment until 1958, when 56 graduate majors were reported, representing a rate of 
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GRADUATE MAJORS 

SELECTED NATURAL AND BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
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22,2 per 1,000 graduate students. Contrary to general trends in graduate enroll- 
ment in other Natural Sciences, Geology has decreased in number of graduate 
majors since 1958 o In 19G4 there were 40 graduate Geology majors, or a rate of 
9,6 per 1, 000 graduate students. 

Mathematics , In 1930, 11 graduate majors were reported in Mathematics, 
Between 1930 and 1946, the number of graduate students majoring in Matliema- 
tics varied between three and twenty-three (Figure 111:5) After World War II, 
graduate enrollment grew rapidly to 50 students in 1951, or a rate of 24,4 per 
1, 000 graduate students, A slight decline in enrollment occurred in 1952 and 
1953o However, as Figure 111:5 reveals, the graduate program in Mathematics 



increased rapidly thereafter. In 1964 there were 193 graduate majors, or a 
rate of 46,4 per 1, 000 graduate students. At present, the Department of Mathe- 
matics has the second largest number of graduate majors in the College of 
Arts and Cciences, 

Qceanogra.phy r It will be observed from Figure III; 4 that graduate majors 
in Oceanography were first reported in 1952, Beginning with nine majors, or 
a rate of 5,0 per 1,000 graduate students, C;nrolimont increased fairly steadily 
to 48 majors in 1961, or to a rate of 14,1 per 1, 000 graduate students, A slight 
decrease occurred in 1962 when 40 graduate majors were reported., representing 
a rate of 11.7 per 1, 000 graduate students. However, the trend for the last two 
years shows an increase to 69 majors in 1964, or to a rate of 16,6 per 1, 000 



graduate students,. 

Physics . The number of graduate majors in Physics increased from 15 in 
1930 to 29 in 1934. From this date, graduate enrollment decreased to one major 
in 1942 and 1943, respectively. By 1950, however, enrollment had increased 
markedly to 80 majors, or a rate of 36 „ 2 per 1, 000 graduate students. A slight 
decline occurred in 1951 and 1952, followed by rapid increases from 1953 to 
1961. In 1961 there were 157 graduate majors in this department, a rate of 46.1 
per 1, 000 graduate students, hi 1964, 164 majors in Physics were reported, 
representing a rate of 39,5 per 1, 000 graduate students. The Physics Department 
is presently the third largest deriartment v/ichin the College of Arts and Sciences 
in terms of number of graduate majors. 

Zoology, Although graduate enrollment in this department fluctuated mark- 
edly between 1930 and 1937, there was an upv/ard trend during this period from 
23 to 39 students (Figure III;4). After 1937 enrollment declined rapidly to three 
graduate majors in 1944, Following this low point, the number of graduate majors 
soon increased to 51 in 1949, or a rate of 24,5 per 1, 000 graduate students. 
Subsequently, enrollment decreased to 23 majors, or a rate of 11,3 per 1, 000 
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graduate students by 1956, In 1963 graduate enrollment in this department had 
increased to its highest point in the thirty-five-year study period — 55 graduate 
majors, a rate of 14. .6 per 1, 000 graduate students. Enrolhnent decreased 
slightly in 1964 to 50 majors, or a rate of 12.0 per 1, 000 graduate students. 

Social Sciences 

Anthropology . Between 1930 and 1946 there were never more than nine 
graduate majors in Anthropology in any year, and in 1932, 1937, 1938, and 1942 
no graduate majors were reported. After 1946 the number increased, reaching 
35 in 1951, or a rate of 17. 1 per 1, 000 graduate students. During the next ten 
years graduate enrollment in this department varied between 23 and 34 majors. 
The largest enrollment for the period occurred in 1964 when 58 graduate majors 
were reported — a rate of 14.0 per 1, 000 graduate students (Figure 111:6). 

Economics . During the three-year period, 1931-1933, and also in 1943, no 
graduate majors were reported in the Bepartmeit of Economics, One graduate 
major was reported in 1930 and in 1934, However, the number of graduate majors 
increased to 19 by 1940. Following a marked drop during the war-period, the 
number of majors increased, reaching 64 in 1949, or a rate of 30,7 per 1, 000 
graduate students. Between 1949 and 1954, graduate enrollment decreased to 21, 
or to a rate of 11, 4 per 1, 000 graduate students. Following 1954, graduate en- 
rollment in the Department of Economics increased to 71 majors in 1964, repre- 
senting a rate of 17,1, 

Geography . Graduate majors in Geography were first reported separately 
in 1935. Prior to that time, the Geography curriculum was part of the Geology 
Department. Between 1935 and 1944 enrollment varied between one and ten 
graduate majors. By 1948, enrollment had increased to 28 majors, corresponding 
to a rate of 17.3 per 1,000 graduate students. Between 1949 and 1964, tlie num- 
ber of graduate majors increased from 23 to 57. The 57 graduate Geography ma- 
jors in 1964 represented a rate of 13,7 per 1, 000 graduate students. Figure 111:7 
reveals that Geography currently has its highest graduate enrollment for the 
thrity-five-year study-period. 

History . Graduate enrollment in the Deparfenent of History between 1930 
and 1941 varied between 29 and 41 students. During 1942 and 1943 the lowest 
enrollments were recorded for the time-period under study — 16 graduate majors 
in each year. After 1943 enrollment rose rapidly, reaching 76 graduate majors, 
or a rate of 36.5 per 1 , 000 graduate students in 1949. Bebveen 1949 and 1954 tlie 
number of graduate majors decreased to 48, or to a rate of 26.0. Since 1954, a 
steady growth occurred, reaching 136 majors in 1960 — the largest graduate 
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enrollment during tlie thirty-five -year study-period, representing a rate of 42.1 
per 1, 000 graduate students. Enrollment in the Department of History had de- 
creased in 19G3 to 100 graduate majors, or to a rate of 26.5 per 1,000 graduate 
students. In 1964, 133 graduate majors, or a rate of 32.0 were reported. In terms 
of numbers of graduate majors, tlie Department of History ranks fifth in tlie 
College of Arts and Sciences. i\mong the Social Sciences, History ranlcs first. 

Philosophy . From 1930 to 1951, the number of graduate majors in the De- 
partment of Philosophy never exceeded teiio hi 1951 tliere were eif^t graduate 
majors, or a rate of 3.9 per 1,000 graduate students. From 1951 to 1957, tlie 
number of graduate majors increased to 27, or a rate of 12.3. Enrollment declined 
temporarily to 20 majors in 1958, but increased thereafter, reaching the highest 
level in the history of the Department of Pliilosophy in 1964 when 42 graduate 
majors, or a rate of 10.1 per 1, 000 graduate students, were reported. 

Political Science . From seven majors in 1930, the Political Science De- 
partment grew to 23 graduate majors in 1940 c A drop in enrollment followed, 
die number of graduate majors decreasing to tliree in 1943. However, by 1950, 
rapid growtii had talcen place and the number of graduate majors had increased 
to 80, or a rate of 36.2 per 1, 000 graduate students. A period of general decline 
followed, and by 1957, graduate enrollment had decreased to 41, corresponding 
to a rate of 18.7. Enrollment increased thereafter at a rapid rate. In 1964, 77 
graduate majors were reported, a rate of 18.5 per 1, 000 graduate students. 

Psychology . Between 1930 and 1941 graduate enrollment in the Department 
of psychology varied between seven and fourteen majors. In 1942, tlie lowest 
point in number of graduate majors was reached, when only three students were 
reported. After V-orld\7ar II, this department grew rapidly. By 1949 there were 
127 graduate majors, representing a rate of 60 » 9 per 1, 000 graduate students. 

The enrollment level of 1949 has not been attained since. By 1957, enrolhnent 
had decreased to 63 majors, or a rate of 28.7 per 1,000 graduate students. A 
trend of increasing enrollment occurred between 1957 and 1961. In 1961 there were 
93 graduate majors, or a rate of 27.3. Corresponding figures for 1964 were 68 
and 16.4. 

Sociology . In 1930 the Sociology Department reported 11 graduate majors, 
and by 1935 enrollment had increased to 56. Figure III: 7 shows tliat in 1936 and 
1937, when tlie social work curriculum was separated from the Sociology Depart- 
ment and established under a new School of Social Work, a decline occurred, 
after v^hich the number of graduate majors increased to 39 in 1940. In 1942, the 
smallest number of graduate majors for tlie period mider study was reported. 
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Nine students were reported in that year. Between 1942 jmd 1951, enrollment 
increased to 59 majors, or to a rate of 28.0 per 1, 000 graduate students. Between 
1951 and 1957 the number of graduate majors decreased to 35, corresponding to a 
rate of 15.9. From this point, enrollment increased to 71 graduate students, re- 
presenting a rate of 17.1 in 1964. The year 1964 marked the largest enrollment 
in terms of numbers for the 35 years under study. 



COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 

Figure 111:8 indicates that graduate enrollment in the College of Engineering 
increased from 11 in 1930 to 40 in 1933. Thereafter, enrollment decreased to 24 
in 1935 and increased again to 34 by 1938. hi 1943, seven graduate majors, the 
smallest number of majors in tlie thirty-five-year period, were reported. Gince 
this low point, the graduate program in Engineering has grown rapidly, hi 1946, 

162 graduate majors were reported, or a rate of 128,5 per 1,000 graduate stu- 
dents, By 1951, graduate enrollment was reported as 253, a rate of 123,3, In 
1964, the largest number of graduate students was reported — 643 graduate majors 
in Engineering, or a rate of 154.7. Presently, the College of Engineering is 
second only to the College of Arts and Sciences in terms of the number of graduate 
students enrolled. 

Aeronautical and Astronautical Engineering . Graduate majors in Aeronauti- 
cal and Astronautical Engineering numbered between one and three in the period 
1930 to 1945 witli the exception of 1930, 1931, and 1941-43 when no graduate ma- 
jors were reported, hi 1946, 27 graduate majors were enrolled, or a rate of 21.4 
per 1,000 graduate students. Thereafter, enrollment decreased to 15 graduate 
majors by 1950, corresponding to a rate of 6,8, hi 1951 the number of majors in- 
creased to 46, or a rate of 22.4. A decreasing trend followed until 1955, after 
wliich enrollment grew at an increasing rate. By 1964 the largest enrollment during 
the period imder study was reported — 119 majors, or a rate of 28.6 per 1, 000 
graduate students. 

Chemical Engineering , hi 1930, two graduate majors were reported in 
Chemical Engineering; this number increased to 13 by 1939. Thereafter, enrollment 
declined to only two graduate majors in 1945. ?ost-V/orld v7ar II enrollment in- 
creased to 48 majors in 1950 which corresponds to a rate of 21.7 per 1, 000 grad- 
uate students. From 1950 to 1955, the number of graduate majors declined to 26, 
or to a rate of 14.0. A rapid growth period followed through the year 1960 when 97 
majors, or a rate of 30.0, were reported. In 1964, enrolhnent declined to 55 majors, 
or a rate of 13.2 per 1, 000 graduate students. 
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Civil Engineering . During the period 1930 to 1945, the number of graduate 
majors in Civil Engineering varied between one and eleven, except in 1941 when 
no majors were reported. By 1950, enrollment had risen to 38 graduate majors, 
or a rate of 17.2 per 1, 000 graduate students. Between 1950 and 1954, enrollment 
declined but thereafter increased rapidly, hi 1964 there were 106 graduate majors 
in Civil Engineering, which corresponds to a rate of 25.5 per 1, 000 graduate 
students. 

Electrical Engineer ing. The number of graduate majors in Electrical Engi- 
neering increased from three in 1930 to fourteen in 1932 and then decreased to one 
by 1940. No graduate majors were reported in Electrical Engineering in 1941, 

1943, and 1945, and only three were reported in 1942, and two in 1944. Since 1945, 
enrollment has grown at a moderate pace, reaching tlie highest point in 1959 when 
171 graduate majors were reported, a rate of 57.9 per 1, 000 graduate students. 
Enrollment has since declined; in 1964, 143 graduate majors were reported, or a 
rate of 34.4. At present. Electrical Engineering is the second largest department 
witliin the College of Engineering. 

Mechanical Engineering . Before 1946, there were never more than nine grad- 
uate majors in Mechanical Engineering, hi 1946, the number rose to 24 graduate 
majors, or a rate of 19.0 per 1, 000 graduate students. By 1951, the corresponding 
figures had risen to 60 and 29.2. hi 1961, after a period of decreasing enrollments 
in the early 1950*s, this department grew to its liigliest point for the thirty-five- 
year study-period — 167 graduate Mechanical Engineering majors, or a rate of 
49,0. The 1964 enrollment was 151 majors, or a rate of 36.3 per 1,000 graduate 
students. Mechanical Engineering is the largest specialty in the College of 
Engineering, in terms of number of graduate majors. 

rjineral Engineering. ^ The number of graduate students in Mineral Engi- 
neering flucuated between three and eight from 1930 to 1947, except in 1943 and 
1944 when no majors were reported. By 1952, enrollment had increased to 19 
graduate majors, or a rate of 10.5 per 1,000 graduate students. Enrollment 
declined to 13 majors, or to a rate of 7.0 in 1955. hi 1964, die number of graduate 
students reported in this specialty had reached its liighest point for the period 
under study, i.e, 40 graduate majors, or a rate of 9.6. 

2 The College of Mines existed as an autonomous College until 1947 when it 
became the School of Mineral Engineering \vithin the College of Engineering. This 
report treats Mineral Engineering as if it had always been a part of the College of 
Engineering. 




Nuclear Engineering . Graduate students in Nuclear Engineering were first 
reported in 1963 when there were 32 majors, or a rate of 8.5 per 1, 000 graduate 
students. The enrollment decreased in 1964 to 29, a rate of 7.0. Nuclear Engineer- 
ing is presently the smallest graduate specialty within the College of Engineering 

(Figure 111:8). 



SELECTED SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

College of Archi te cture and Urban Planning . The Department of Archi- 
tecture was established in 1914. In 1935 its status was changed to that of School 
of Architecture in the College of Arts and Sciences. However, in July 1957, the 
College of Architecture and Urban Planning was recognized as an autonomous unit 
of the University. Currently in this college, graduate work is being offered in both 
Architecture and Urban Planning. 

The graduate degree program in Architecture has existed only since 1961. 
The number of graduate majors reported in Architecture for 1961 and 1962 was 
three and four, respectively. Five graduate majors were reported in 1963 and 1964. 
A graduate degree program in Urban Planning has existed since 1941. This program 
was first administered through the College of Engineering and later by a special 
committee. Since 1957, administration of the Urban Planning program has been 
centered in the College of Architecture and Urban Planning. 

The Registrants Office first reported graduate majors in Urban Planning 
as a separate group in 1954, although this major has existed since 1941. In 1954, 

15 graduate majors were reported, representing a rate of 8.1 per 1, 000 graduate 
students. Enrollment decreased to nine in 1955, but increased to 41 by 1964, re- 
presenting a rate of 9.9 per 1, 000 graduate students. 

College of Business Administration . Graduate enrollment in the College 
of Business Administration varied considerably between 1930 and 1942. Figure 
ni:9 indicates tliat in 1930, 40 graduate majors in Business Administration were 
reported; in 1936, 23, the lowest pre-V/orld V/ar H enrollment; and in 1942, 51 
graduate majors were reported. During "/orld War H, enrollment declined to its 
lowest point in the thirty-five-year period under study; 14 graduate majors were 
reported in 1944. Enrollment increased to 127 majors in 1947, or a rate of 92.0 
per 1,000 graduate students. From 1948 to 1955 the number of graduate majors 
declined to 90, or to a rate of 48.4 per 1, 000 graduate students. Since 1955 en- 
rollment has increased rapidly, reaching the highest point in the period under study 
in 1964 with 272 majors, or a rate of 65.4 per 1, 000 graduate students. 
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College of Education. From 60 graduate majors in 1930, tiie College of 
Education increased to 122 in 1938. Enrollment declined from tliat year until 1943 
when 37 graduate majors xvere reported. Graduate enrollment in tlris college in- 
creased rapidly during the post-V/orld War II period. By 1950, tliere were 308 gi’ad- 
uate Education majors, representing a rate of 139.5 per 1,000 graduate students. In 
1951 enrollment decreased, and since then, has fluctuated behveen 18S and 247, or 
between rates of 45.2 and 115.1 per 1,000 ga-aduatc students. In 1964, 188 graduate 

majors were reported, representing a rate of 45.2. 

College of Fisheries . During the 1930’s gi-aduate enrollment in the College 

of Fisheries varied between four and. ten students . In 1943, only one graduate major 
was reported. From tliis low point, graduate enrollment increased to 44 in 1951, or 
to a rate of 21.4 per 1, 000 graduate students. Enrollment decreased between 1951 
and 1953 to 24 majors, or to a rate of 13,4 per 1, 000 graduate students. Since ftat 
time the number of graduate majors has gradually increased. In 1964 there were 81 
graduate majors, or a rate of 19.5 per 1,000 graduate students (Figure in.9). 

College of Forestry . During tlie decade of tlie 1930' s, graduate enrollment 
in the College of Forestry fluctuated between five and seventeen students. During 
World War II, enrollment dropped to two graduate majors. From this low point in 
1943, graduate enrolhnent increased to 25 majors in 1949, or to a rate of 12.0 per 
1, 000 graduate students. From 1949 to 1953 enrollment decreased to 12 majors, or 
to a rate of 6. 7 per 1, 000 graduate students. Since 1953, tlie number of graduate 
students has increased each year, ivitli the exception of Uvo years (1955 and 1956). 
By 1964, the College of Forestry reported 51 graduate majors, or a rate of 12.3 per 



1, 000 graduate students. 

.Oohool of Librarianship . In 1930, 19 graduate majors were reported in the 
School of Librariansliip. By 1937 this number had increased to 44 majors, but de- 
creased tJiereafter to 12 majors in 1943. From tliis low point during World V/ar II, 
enrollment lias increased steadily. In 1964, 183 graduate majors were reported, or 
a rate of 44.0 per 1, 000 graduate students. 



School of Public Affairs . Tlie Registrar's Office first reported graduate 
majors in Public Affairs in 1957, when one graduate student was enrolled, or a rate 
of 0.5 per 1, 000 graduate students. Graduate majors increased to a high of 33 in 
1964, or to a rate of 7.9 (Figure 10:9). Prior to December 1, 1962 Hie Graduate 
School of Public Affairs was called the School of Public Administration. 

School of Social Work . Instruction in Social 7/ork was first offered at the 
University in 1919 under the Department of Sociology. The Graduate Division of 
Social Work was established in 1934, and in 1939 became the Graduate School of 
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Social Work under the Graduate School. The School of Social Work was recognized 
as an independent professional school in 1958. 

Graduate majors, numbering 35, were first reported in Social " ork in 1936. 
By 1946, graduate enrollment had increased to 67 majors, or a rate of 53.1 per 
1, OCO graduate students. Enrollment declined sharply until 1948 when there were 31 
majors, or a rate of 19.2 per 1,000 graduate students. Since 1949 the number of 
graduate majors in Social Work has increased rapidly. Ih 1964 there were 187 grad- 
uate majors, or a rate of 45.0 per 1, 000 graduate students (Figure 111:9). 



HEALTH SCIENCES 



School of Dentistry . Tlie School of Dentistry offers, through the Graduate 
School, course work leading to a Llaster of Science in Dentistry. These students 
are not to be confused with students seeking a professional degree. All of these stu- 
dents have received a professional degree and are working for a ’‘graduate" degree. 

Graduate majors in Dentistry were first reported in 1949. Figure HI: 10 
shows that tlie number of majors almost doubled from 1949 to 1950, increasing from 
11 to 20. After a slight drop to 18 majors in 1951 and 1U52, the number of graduate 
majors in Dentistry increased steadily to a figure of 46 in 1964. The rate per 1, 000 
graduate students has increased from an initial 5.3 in 1949 to 11.1 in 1964. 

School of Nursing . Tlie University of Washington School of Nursing is an 
independent professional school within the Division of Health Sciences. At present, 
the graduate program in the School of Nursing offers a blaster of Arts degree in 
Nursing, a Master of Nursing degree, and a non-degree post-Master’s program. 
Care should be talcen in tlie interpretation of tlie curve since the definitions and re- 
porting of graduate Nursing majors have changed over the years. 

Figure HI: 10 portrays graphically the number of graduate Nursing majors 
for the 35 years under studyo In 1930, two graduate Nursing majors were reported. 
The peak year in the number of graduate Nursing majors prior to the beginning of 
World War II was reached in 1940 when there were 26 majors. During World War II, 
the number of graduate majors dropped to 13 in 1943. Since 1943, the number of 
majors has risen steadily with the exception of 1949 through 1951, During the fifteen- 
year period since 1949, the number of graduate Nursing majors has increased froni 
24 to 138. The rate per 1, 000 graduate students increased during this period from 
12.5 in 1949 to 33.2 in 1964. 

-r Til. rm . ^ 'I'l 
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Figure 111:10 indicates that during the thirty-five-year period under study, 
the number of graduate majors in Pharmacy has fluctuated between a low of foui 
in 1943 and a high oi forty in 1951. Pharmacy began the period with 15 graduate majors 
in 1930. A pre-World War II liigh of 24 occurred in 1938. From 1938 until about 1950, 
the trend in tlie number of graduate Phnrmacy majors closely resembles the general 
trend of graduate enrollment, i.c., the number of majors declined abruptly to a low 
point in 1943 and then rose sharply until about 1950. 

In 1951 there were 40 graduate majors in Pharmacy representing a rate of 
19.5 per 1,000 graduate students, hi the period since 1951, the number of majors 
decreased to 14 in 1955, and then increased between 1955 and 1962 to 27. Graduate 
majors have since decreased to 15, or a rate of 3.6 for 1964, 

Anat omy ^ Prior to the establishment of the Medical School in 1945, a grad- 
uate program in Anatomy was offered in the College of Arts and Lciences. Between 
1930 and 1945, Figure 111:10 shows a high of 14 graduate majors in Anatomy in 1937. 

As a department in the Medical School, Anatomy first reported graduate 
majors in 1954. Figure 111:10 indicates that the number of graduate majors in Anatomy 
fluctuated between one and three until 1960. After recording three graduate majors in 
1959, the Anatomy Department has reported increases for each successive year, hi 
1964, 14 graduate Anatomy majors were reported, representing a rate of 3.4 per 1, 000 

graduate students. This corresponds to the high of 1937. 

Biochemistry . Prior to 1950, Biochemistry was part of the Chemistry Depart- 
ment in die College of Arts and ;Lciences. In 1950 Biochemistry became a department 
in the School of Medicine. Evidence suggests that there have been graduate majors in 
Biochemistry since the department became a part of the School of Medicine in 1950, 
but reliable data from the Registrar’s Office first indicates graduate majors in 1954. 

Figure III: 10 indicates that there were 27 graduate majors in Biochemistry 
in 1954. This number decreased slightly until 1957 when 20 majors were reported. 
Since 1957, the general trend has been one of rapid increase. In 1964 there were 40 



^Graduate work in Anatomy, Biochemistry, Microbiology, Pathology, Pharma- 
cology, Physiology and Biophysics, Radiological Sciences and Surgery should not be 
confused with work being done in these departments by medical students working for 
their first professional degree (LI.D.). Graduate students in these departments are 
working for advanced academic degrees, such as Master of Science and Doctor of 
Philosophy degrees. 

^Final Report, The University of Washington Committee on Biology, 

January 20, 1961. 




graduate majors in Biochemistry, which is twice the number recorded in 1957 . hi 
1964, graduate majors in Biochemistry showed a rate of 9,6 per 1, 000 graduate 
students , 

Microbiology . Graduate majors in Microbiology have been reported for each 
year covered by this study. Before 1947, however. Microbiology was designated 
"Bacteriology, " Care should be taken in interpreting the temporal trends of this ma- 
jor since the Department of Microbiology was first a part of the College of Arts and 
Sciences and then, after the establishment of the School of Medicine in 1945, became 
a department in the School of Medicine, 

Figure IH:10 indicates tliat the Department of Mcrobiology reported 11 grad- 
uate majors in 1930, and 30 in 1964, However, in terms of rate per 1, 000 graduate 
students, the over-all trend for the thirty-five-year period under study shows a drop 
from 21,1 to 7,2 graduate majors per 1, 000 graduate students. 

Between 1930 and 1964, the number of graduate majors in P.iicrobiology 
fluctuated considerably. Figure 111:10 shows that the number dropped to two in 1937. 
By the following year, 1938, the number of majors had risen to 18, From this point 
until 1943, the number of graduate majors decreased as did the total University en- 
rollment, both graduate and undergraduate. Only eight graduate majors were report- 
ed in 1943, However, the number of graduate majors increased rapidly from 1943 to 
1950. In 1950 there were 43 majors in the Department of Microbiology, represent- 
ing a rate of 19,5 graduate majors per 1, 000 graduate students. This period of 
growth closely parallels the growth experienced by the Graduate School in general 
which is portrayed in Figures 1:1 and 1:2, From 1950 to 1956, a general decline in 
number of graduate majors was experienced. The 1956 enrollment of 20 represented 
less than half of the 43 majors recorded in 1950, Since 1957, the number has fluc- 
tuated between 17 and 30, 

Pathology, The Registrants Office has recorded graduate majors in tlie De- 
partment of Pathology of the School of Medicine only for the years 1961 through 1964, 
The number of graduate majors in tliis department increased from one in 1961 to 
nine in 1964 (Figure ni:10). The rate per 1,000 graduate students was 2,2 in 1964, 

Pharmacology . Reports from the Registrar’s Office have provided data 
concerning graduate majors since 1954 in the Department of Pharmacology in the 
School of Liedicine, Figure 111:10 indicates that in 1954 there were 10 graduate ma- 
jors in the Department of Pharmacology. Four graduate majors, the smallest num- 
ber since 1954, were recorded in 1959, In 1964 there were 11 graduate Pharmacol- 
ogy majors, representing a rate of 2,6 per 1, 000 graduate students. 
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Physiology and BiophysicG , Data on graduate majors in the Department of 
Physiology and Biophysics, a department in the School of I.Iedicine, were first com- 
piled by the Registrar’s Office in 1954. 



Figure 111:10 indicates six graduate majors in 1954. With the exception of 
1961, every successive year has shown an increase in number. By 1964, tliere were 
38 graduate majors in Physiology and Biophysics. Since 1954, the late per 1,000 
graduate students has increased from 3.3 in 1954 to 9.1 in 1964. 

Public Healtli and Preventive Lledicine . Graduate students in Public Health 
and Preventive Ivledicine were first reported in 1949. The number of graduate stu- 
dents has varied between zero and seven during the past fifteen years. There were 
six majors reported in 1964, which represent a rate of 1.4 per 1,000 graduate 



students. 

Radiological Sciences . Radiological Sciences is an interdisciplinary pio- 
gram leading to the degree of I.Iaster of Science. Data concerning graduate majors 
in Radiological Sciences have been reported by the Registrar’s Office only for the 
years 1961 through 1964. Figure IB: 10 indicates that there were 11 graduate majors 
in this program in 1961 and nine majors in 1964. The 1964 rate per 1, 000 graduate 
students was 2.2. 

Surgery . The Department of Surgery in the School of Medicine offers 
courses leading to the degree of Master of Science, hi addition to standard Graduate 
School requirements, departmental requirements for candidacy include a ’’first 
professional” degree in medicine. The Registrar’s Office first reported graduate 
majors in Surgery in 1951. Figure HI: 10 indicates that since 1951, tlie number of 
graduate majors in Surgery has fluctuated between zero and four. The lii^i of four 
was recorded in 1961, and in 1964, three graduate majors were reported. 



PROFESSIONAL 



This section deals with Law, Dental, anci i.Iedical students. These stuoento 
are differentiated from undergraduate and graduate students primarily on the basis 
of the nature of the degree program. Undergraduate and graduate students are work- 
ing for "academic" degrees. Tlie Law, Dental, and I.iedical students discussed in 

this section are working for "first professional" degrees. 

School of Law . Figure HI: 11 portrays trends in Law School enrollment for 
the 35 years under study, hi tliis period the number of Law students has increased 
from 301 in 1930 to 367 in 1964. Although the 1964 total is not much larger than die 
1930 total, there have been marked fluctuations in Law School enrollment during 

this period. 
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After reaching an enrollment of 334 in 1933, the number of Law students 
generally decreased luitil 1943, when 47 were reported. This low year for Law 
School enrollment corresponds with the low experienced in total University en- 
rollment for the same year. During the latter years of World War II -nd during the 
heavy influx of World War II veterans, Law School enrollment increased rapidly. 
The largest yearly increase occurred between 1945 and 1946 when enrollment 
changed from 127 to 432 students, hi 1947 there were 436 Law students, repre- 
senting a pealv for the thirty-five-year period under study. Between 1947 and 
1952, enrolhnent decreased by 133 students. The period 1952 through 1961 is 
characterized by enrollments fluctuating about the 300 mark, with the exception 
of 1959, v/hen tlie number of students decreased to 247. Enrollment has steadily 
increased since 1961. hi 1964, 367 students were reported for a rate of 16.0. The 
comparable rate for 1930 was 40.9 per 1,000 University students. 

Gchool of Dentistry .^ The School of Dentistry was established in 1945 by 
authorization of the Legislature, In 1946, 50 Dental students were reported. 

Figure 111:11 shows tliat by 1949 the number was 216, that is, more than four times 
the number in 1946. Between 1949 and 1952, annual enrollment continued to rise 
significantly, but not as rapidly as previously. By 1952 there were 292 Dental 
students. Between 1952 and 1959 the number of Dental students decreased slightly 
each year with the exception of 1954, dropping to 247 in 1959, From 1959 to 1964, 
the School of Dentistry enrollments remained almost constant. In 1964, 256 stu- 
dents were reported. Tliis means that in 1964, 11.2 students out of every 1, 000 
University students were Dental students. 



5 In interpreting the temporal changes in enrollment for tlie School of 
Dentistry, mention should be made of the quota system. The trend in enrollment 
shown in Figure IH;11 is partially accounted for by the following: From 1946 to 
1948, the quota for new Dental students was 50, By 1949, those originally enrolled 
in 1946 had reached their fourth year and reported enrollment for the School of 
Dentistry included students in each of the four years of study. In 1949, the quota 
for entering students was raised to 75, The full effect of this increase was felt by 
1952, i.e., four years later. This quota has not been raised in subsequent years. 
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SchooLoOiedicine.® The School of Lledicine was established in 1945 by 
authorization of the Legislature. 

In tlie faU term of 1946, 50 ••.ledioal students were reported. Hgure IH:!! 
shows that by 1949 there were 202 students, wliich is more than four times the num- 
ber in 1946. Between 1949 and 1952, annual enrollment continued to rise signifi- 
cantly. but not as rapidly as previously. By 1952 there were 283 Hedical students. 
The 1952 to 1964 period was a very stable growfli period. In 1964, School of 
J,ledicine enrollment was reported at 303 - an increase of 20 over file 1952 figure. 

6in interpreting trends in enrollment for the School of I.iedicine, 
also should be made of file quota system. Enrollment trends shown in Il^re II : 
aie iSlue^^ Ty L foUovdng: Fiw 1946 to 1948, the quota for new students was 
M 1949 thosHrig^^^^ in 1948 ^a^ ’^^nched fiieir fourth year an<l 

ae School of I Seine Included students in each of 'Ae four y^rs of stody . to 1949. 

ll fr on Students was raised to 75 Like «f f 

effect of ais increase was felt four years later in 1952. Tluo quote has not been 

raised. 



CHAPTER IV 



TRENDS IN COURSE ENROLLMENT AND CREDIT HOURS 

In analyzing the problems of student course enrollment and credit hours, a 
number of adjustments and revisions had to be made in the basic data in order to 
establish comparability, especially from one year to another. The following 
summary represents the most important changes that were required: 

1. Since the period under study covers a twelve-year span beginning in 
1953, all of the data were categorized in terms of the pattern estab- 
lished in that year. Because of inadequate information, it was not 
possible to adjust the data in accordajice with 1964 categories. Also, 
an effort was made to effect comparability between tlie series compiled 
by the Registrar’s Office and those derived hy the Budget Office. 

2. In the case of interdepartmental courses, assignment was made to 
the department which provided the instructor. 

3. Similarly, joint-credit courses have been assigned to the department 
which provided the instructor. However, if a given course was taught 
by an interdisciplinary team, course enrollments and credit hours 
have been divided proportionally among the departments involved 
according to the amount of time each departmental representative 
devoted to the course. 

4. In instances where administrative officers tauglit courses during the 
study period, credit for these courses was assigned to the department 
in which the courses were taught. 

5. Medical and Dental School data are not available for the entire twelve- 
year period under consideration. These data are very difficult to 
compile because of the nature of academic work and registration pro- 
cedures in these schools. However, for 1962 and 1964 certain infor- 
mation pertaining to these schools was included. 
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I 1 2 . 

I, 6. Data on student course enrollments and student credit hours include 

P ell undergraduate and graduate courses taught in the regular, daily 

University program during the Fall Quarter of each year from 1953 to 

^ 1964. 

i 7. Statistics utilized in this study do not always correspond to the total 

r University figures reported in the Budget Office reports, ilie principal 

I reason for these discrepancies is our method in assigning courses 

• taught by administrative officers, as well as that used in assigning 

A 

[ courses in ISlursing. 

I The data for this chapter are summarized in tabular and graphic form. 

Table IV:I presents data in terms of size of enrollments and credit hours for all 
I departments, schools and colleges of the University from 1953 to 1964. Figures IV: 1 

\ to IV: 6 portray in semi-logarithmic form enrollment trends for the study period. 

I Figures IV: 7 to IV: 13 depict class enrollments in 1962 compared with a credit-hour 

j index^ in multiple-bar chart form. In general, the data presented in this chapter con- 

I form to the classification scheme in Chapters II and in. 

I 4 

I TOTAL STUDENT COURSE ENROLLMENTS 

i Since 1953, tlie number of students registered in all academic courses has 

I ^ risen gradually but steadily. (See Figure IV: 1 and Table IV:I). In 1953, course en- 

I rollments totaled 49, 321 students representing 168, 650 academic credit hours. In 

I 1964 the corresponding figures were 88,828 students and 311,581 credit hours. The 

\ latter figure represents a total University average of 3.5 credit hours per student 

course enrollment. 

’ The increase in the number of students enrolled in specific courses, and in 

the number of credit hours, occurred as the undergraduate student body grew from 
10, 374 in 1953 to 17, 848 in 1964. During the same period of time, graduate enroll- 
ment increased from 1, 796 to 4, 156 students. As the student body continues to in- 
crease, so will the number of course enrollments and credit hours. The relationship 

^The number of students registered for all courses offered in any given 
department or taught by a departmental member . 

2The number of official credit hours represented by student course registrations 

^Student-equivalent index represents the total number of credit hours in a 
given field divided by a constant (15). 

^Exclusive of Medical and Dental Schools, 
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Table tV:I 

Courae Enrollment and CredU-Houre by Department, School, or College 
Unlveralty of Waihligton: 1953 to 1964 



Department. School, or Colleue 



Total 

College of Arts and Sciences . . . 
Languages 

Classics 

English 

Far Eastern 

Germanic Lang, and Lit. . . . 

Linguistics 

Romance Lang, and Lit. • • • 
Scandinavian Lang, and Lit. . . 
Speech 

Scnii-Prolessiojial Schools . ♦ ♦ 

Art 

Communications 

Drama 

Home Economics 

Music 

Physical & Health Ed. •Men . . 
Physical & Health Kd. -Women . 

lUological & Natural Sciences . . 

Astronomy 

Atmospheric Sciences 

Botiiny 

Chemistry 

Genetr 

Geology 

Mathematics 

Oceanography 

Physics 

Zoology 

Social Sciences. 



Anthropology 

Economics 

General Studies 

Geography 

History 

Philosophy 

Political Science 

Psychology 

Sociology 

College of Arch. & Urban Planning 

College of Business Administration 
Accounting, Finance & Statistics 

General Business 

Marketing, Transp. & Int. Bus. 
Production, Policy & Pers. Rel. 

College of Education 

College of Engineering 

Aeronautics and Astronautics . 

Chemical 

Civil 

Electrical 

General 

Humanistic Social Studies . . . 

Mechanical 

Mineral 

College of Fisheries 

College of Forestry 

School of Librarianship 

School of Pulilic fVffairs 

Basic Health Sciences 

Anatomy 

Biochemistry 

Microbiology 

Pathology 

Pharmacology 

I^ysiology & Biophysics . . . 
Public Health-Preventive Med. 
Radiological Science 

School of Dentistry 

School of Nursing 

College of Pharmacy 

School of Social Work 

Professional 

School of Law 



1953 


1954 


19 


Class 

Eniollment 


Credit 
H GUI's 


Clast 

Enrollment 


C' oilit 
Hours 


Class 

Enrollment 


49,321 


168,650 


51,977 


179,382 


52,823 


33,345 


116,045 


34,098 


119,329 


34,810 


6.813 


26,064 


7,083 


27,191 


7,732 ' 


128 


429 


148 


484 


245 


3,991 


13,853 


4,308 


15,246 


4,780 


587 


3,125 


482 


2,506 


504 


374 


1,821 


412 


1,832 


409 


819 


3,214 


800 


3,382 


874 


164 


390 


137 


337 


125 


750 


3,232 


796 


3,404 


795 


11,077 


22,781 


10,801 


21,742 


9,607 


1,560 


5,197 


1,399 


4,408 


1,508 


803 


2,604 


714 


2,425 


825 


576 


1,507 


597 


1,536 


545 


912 


2,990 


857 


2,866 


807 


1,429 


3,150 


1,465 


3,189 


1,418 


3,470 


4,442 


3,546 


4,594 


2,839 


2,327 


2,891 


2,223 


2,724 


1,665 


7,608 


30,328 


8,206 


33,432 


9,408 


5 


60 


30 


139 


33 


190 


865 


139 


576 


151 


271 


1,185 


328 


1,403 


363 


2,313 


7,485 


2,354 


8,646 


2,603 


510 


2,520 


536 


2,619 


526 


2,287 


9,739 


2,553 


10,554 


2,722 


119 


425 


182 


733 


224 


1,208 


5,299 


1,294 


5,605 


1,890 


705 


2,750 


790 


3,157 


896 


7,847 


36,872 


8,008 


36, 964 


8,063 


737 


2,841 


758 


2,853 


876 


1,219 


5,704 


1,274 


5,763 


1,408 


82 


371 


94 


439 


89 


756 


3,739 


589 


2,641 


676 


758 


3,787 


859 


4,304 


964 


332 


1,624 


490 


2,153 


419 


725 


3,430 


764 


3,658 


658 


1,529 


7,006 


1,322 


6,016 


1, 178 


1,709 


8,370 


1,858 


9,137 


1,795 


892 


2,555 


938 


3,231 


900 


4,214 


18,301 


4,386 


19,239 


4,642 


1,530 


6,265 


1,578 


6,607 


1,637 


676 


3,214 


737 


3,514 


788 


1,331 


5,747 


1,396 


6,095 


1,471 


677 


3,075 


675 


3,023 


746 


1,115 


4,564 


1,561 


5,945 


1,686 


5,228 


13,224 


6,496 


17,506 


6,502 


156 


372 


200 


465 


255 


284 


615 


377 


770 


268 


900 


2,656 


930 


2,717 


1,082 


476 


2,147 


648 


2,806 


738 


1,461 


2,827 


2,001 


5,041 


1,712 


613 


1,408 


785 


1,833 


701 


1,181 


2,864 


1,349 


3,376 


1,550 


157 


335 


206 


498 


216 


151 


503 


162 


509 


195 


422 


1,515 


452 


1,570 


463 


304 


871 


290 


807 


260 


891 


3,310 


868 


3,348 


845 


685 


2,478 


736 


2,499 


618 


322 


794 


391 


956 


399 


1,752 


4,485 


1,539 


4,443 


1,503 



Credit 

Hours 



185,999 

124,047 

29,387 

648 

16,947 

2,654 

I, 879 

3,687 

291 

3,281 

20,811 

4,697 

2,796 

1,420 

2,730 

3,177 

3,793 

2,198 

37,150 

161 

704 

1,543 

9,658 

2,558 

II, 839 
977 

6,129 

3,581 

36,699 

3,140 

6,633 

432 

2,587 

4,832 

1,905 

3,116 

5,206 

8,848 

3,086 

20,283 

6,792 

3,760 

6,330 

3,401 

6,580 
18, 159 

620 

591 

3,149 

3,276 

4,316 

1,824 

3,867 

516 

579 

1,652 

746 



3,406 

2,075 

974 



4,412 



1956 


19£ 


>7 


Class 

Enrollment 


Credit 

Hours 


Class 

Enrollment 


Credit 

Hours 


55,678 


195,014 


56,696 


195,633 


36,091 


123,540 


36,081 


126,795 


7,895 


30,004 


7,315 


28,420 


251 


737 


229 


663 


4,790 


17,025 


4,140 


15,026 


550 


2,790 


564 


2,885 


462 


2,177 


491 


2,259 


888 


3,564 


898 


3,588 


166 


390 


168 


401 


788 


3,321 


825 


3,598 


9,670 


21,146 


9,622 


20,032 


1,544 


4,691 


1,592 


4,668 


917 


3,109 


716 


2,201 


579 


1,553 


376 


1,096 


791 


2,648 


827 


2,609 


1,461 


3,201 


1,514 


3,150 


2,694 


3,755 


2,968 


4,162 


1,684 


2,189 


1,629 


2,146 


10,278 


40,028 


10,998 


40,750 


23 


113 


35 


154 


143 


666 


224 


991 


284 


1,184 


276 


1,075 


2,792 


10,327 


2,752 


9,297 


523 


2,542 


543 


2,546 


3,092 


13,503 


3,645 


14,788 


181 


819 


147 


670 


2,329 


7,207 


2,558 


7,609 


911 


3,667 


818 


3,620 


8,248 


37,362 


8,146 


37,593 


983 


3,234 


958 


3,383 


1,509 


7,087 


1,475 


6,852 


81 


387 


89 


435 


674 


2,892 


561 


2,571 


996 


4,996 


1,086 


5,406 


500 


2,256 


538 


2,557 


713 


3,404 


624 


2,992 


1,077 


4,662 


1,232 


5,568 


1,715 


8,444 


1,583 


7,829 


969 


3,304 


871 


2,918 


5,116 


22,380 


5,135 


22,624 


1,915 


7,905 


1,950 


8,141 


778 


3,693 


767 


3,653 


1,625 


7,162 


1,551 


6,818 


798 


3,620 


867 


4,012 


1,706 


6,427 


1,869 


7,048 


7,337 


20,544 


8,119 


22,214 


273 


695 


330 


855 


356 


847 


377 


941 


1,106 


3,496 


1,020 


3,405 


860 


3,792 


1,194 


4,235 


1,974 


4,952 


2,216 


5,502 


785 


1,922 


869 


2,130 


1,661 


4,137 


1,678 


4,218 


322 


703 


435 


928 


186 


595 


188 


578 


485 


1,713 


579 


2,036 


316 


887 


275 


773 


814 


2,976 


819 


3,048 


643 


2,109 


570 


1,999 


411 


992 


395 


979 


1,604 


4,547 


1,795 


4,621 
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IV; I 

Course EoroUment and Credit-Hours by Department, School, or College 
University of Washington; 1953 to 1964 (Cootlnued) 



liepartmont. School, or College 



Total 

College .Xri.-* ami Sciences . . . 
(.anguages 

Classics 

English 

Far Eastern 

Germanic Lang, it Lit 

Linguistics 

Komance Uing. it Lit 

Scandinavian Lang. St Lit. . . . 
Speech 

Semi-Profess.anal Schools . . . 

Art 

('.,mmunications 

Drama 

Home Economics 

.Music 

Physic.il i Health Eel. -.Men . . 
Physical St Health Ed. -Women . 

Hiologica! it Natural Sciences . . 

Astronomy 

Atmospheric Sciences 

BoUiny 

Chemistry 

Genetics 

Geology 

.Mathematics 

Oceanography 

Phy.sie.s 

7.fK)logy 

Social Sciences 

Anthropology 

Economics 

Gene r. 'll Studies 

Geography 

History 

Philosopny 

Pohtlc.al Science 

P.sychology 

Soeiology 

College of Arch, & Urban Plan. , . 
College of Business Administration 

Accounting, Finance it Statistics 

General Business 

M.arkeling, Transp, it Int, Bus, 
Pro<iuction, Policy it Pers, Hel, 

College of Education 

College of Engineering 

Aeronautics and Astronautics . . 

Chemical 

Civil 

ElectncMl 

General 

Humani.sttc Social Studies . . . 

.Mechanical 

Miner.-il 

College of Fisherie.s 

College of Forestry 

School of Llbr.irianship 

School of Ihiblic Affairs . . , . 
B.'isic Health Sciences 

An.itomy 

Biochemistry 

Microbiology 

Pathology 

Pharmacology 

Physiology & Biophysics . . . , 
Public Hc.alih- Preventive Med, , 
Radiological Science . , . , . 

School of Dentistry 

School of Nursing 

College of Pharmacy ...... 

Sch'^ol of Social Work . , . . . 

Piufessional 

School of Law 



193^ 


1959 


I960 


1961 


196 


12 


Cla^"* 

nrollment 


Credit 

Hours 


ClMS 

Enrollment 


Credit 
Hours i 


ClMS 

i^nrollment 


Credit 
Hours 1 


Class 

Enrollment 


Credit 
Hours 1 


Class 

flnrollment 


Credit 

Hours 


59,690 


205,531 


61,339 


209,735 


65,855 


225,326 


68,836 


235.6‘<7 


69,824 


239,95s 


3s, 402 


134, 190 


40,773 


142, 152 


45,099 


158,504 


48,077 


171, 3»7 


49,260 


176,071 


9,312 


32,602 


10,085 


37 , 242 


11,390 


43,597 


11,973 


45.691 


12,372 


46,347 


294 


798 


417 


1,086 


496 


1,255 


599 


1,468 


559 


1,496 


4 516 


16,460 


5,226 


I'.see 


6. 165 


22,541 


6,179 


22,708 


5, 907 


22, 171 


6H7 


3,776 


1,211 


4,360 


1,067 


5,453 


1.274 


6,358 


1 ,276 


6, 577 


564 


2,563 


718 


3,258 


821 


3, 323 


925 

95 


3,555 

279 


1,112 

191 


4 . 032 
614 


1 136 


4,497 


1,320 


4,900 


1,554 


5,858 


1,536 


6,244 


:,976 


8,284 


151 


345 


185 


426 


187 


435 


235 


506 


259 


575 


964 


4,163 


1,008 


4,346 


1,100 


4,732 


1. 130 


4,753 


1,090 


4, 596 


9,947 


20,682 


10, 167 


21 , 265 


11,424 


23,235 


11,808 


24,684 


12,139 


25,480 


1,642 
7 1 1 


4,796 

2,071 


1,824 

674 


5,560 

1,946 


1.935 

763 


5,828 

2,202 


2. 188 
775 


6,567 

2,213 


2. 151 
754 


6,532 

2.205 


528 

940 


i!438 
3, 160 


468 

944 


1,220 

3,077 


415 

825 


1,108 

2,793 


498 

720 


1,309 

2,723 


597 

643 


1,635 

2.410 


UA22 


3^050 


1 , 295 


2,840 


1,554 


3,294 


1 . 602 


3,920 


1,991 


4.473 


a, 044 


4, 152 


3,080 


4,176 


3,549 


4,767 


3,358 


4,590 


3,432 


4,735 


1.560 


2,015 


1,882 


2,446 


2.383 


3,243 


2.467 


3,362 


2,571 


3,490 


11.864 


42.744 


11,632 


42,719 


11,999 


44,439 


12,929 


48,486 


12,968 


48,595 


47 


206 


58 


273 


52 


252 


56 


280 


50 


250 


235 


1.040 


236 


1.081 


223 


971 


262 


1,216 


155 


864 


420 


1,819 


322 


1,371 


356 


1,483 


389 


1,637 


375 


1,642 


3, 364 


9, 355 


2,365 


8,932 


2,984 


9,266 


3. 103 


9,942 


2. 952 


9,463 






109 


292 


123 


342 


145 


392 


142 


379 


526 


2. r>*'6 


447 


2,168 


438 1 


2. 134 


516 


2,549 


524 


2,547 


3 07 1 


16.096 


3,876 


15,469 


4,020 ' 


16,232 


4,267 


17,216 


4, 647 


18,449 


250 


1,105 


330 


1,370 


438 


1,790 


505 


2,114 


494 


2,060 


2, 311 


7^534 


2,493 


8,036 


2,385 


7,891 


2,630 


8.568 


2,475 


8,013 


740 


3^003 


896 


3,727 


980 


4,078 


1,056 


4,572 


1,124 


4,928 


8,379 


38,162 


8,889 


40,926 


10,286 


47,233 


1 1 , 367 


52,326 


11,781 


53.649 


1,053 


3,577 


880 


2,886 


1,189 


3,867 


1,496 


5,129 


1,450 


5,093 


1, 401 


6,514 


1,393 


6,461 


1,472 


6,987 


1,516 


7,045 


1.295 


5,910 


97 


468 


96 


475 


105 


523 


140 


693 


153 


765 


605 


2,767 


653 


2,950 


791 


3,388 


682 


3,370 


716 


3, 136 


1, 179 


5,832 


1,575 


7,580 


1,733 


8,397 


1,873 


9,118 


2, 125 


10.228 


505 


2, 270 


560 


2,675 


609 


2,890 


963 


4,387 


1,074 


4, 85 1 


688 


3, 217 


346 


3,920 


1,069 


5,111 


1. 162 


5,575 


1,268 


5, 950 


1 , 283 


5,800 


1,275 


6,021 


1,555 


7,451 


1,707 


8.013 


2,039 


9,621 


1,568 


7,717 


1,611 


7.958 


1,758 


8,619 


1,828 


8,996 


1,661 


8,095 


863 


2,964 


829 


2,701 


1,024 


3,242 


933 


3,073 


1,079 


3,456 


5.372 


23,478 


4,901 


21 , 230 


4.877 


21,021 


4,. 580 


16,765 


4,460 


15,798 


1, 999 


8,354 


1,813 


7,536 


1,904 


7,843 


1,883 


6.304 


1,819 


6, 123 


843 


3,989 


1,320 


6,514 


1,523 


6,499 


1, 186 


4,519 


1,200 


4, 297 


1,663 


7, 194 


763 


3,598 


629 


3,069 


713 


3,254 


677 


2.845 


*865 


3,941 


800 


3,582 


821 


3,610 


798 


2,688 


764 


2,533 


1,949 


7,382 


1,691 


6,362 


1,950 




2,287 


7,221 


2, 157 


7,107 


8,53* 


23,396 


8,598 


23,108 


3,292 


22,337 


8.040 


22,292 


7.534 


21,130 


353 


905 


352 


1,010 


443 


i.ies 


505 


1,353 


460 


1,288 


394 


1,066 


518 


1,284 


497 


1,347 


428 


1,258 


359 


1,083 


1 , 143 


3,692 


1,195 


3.693 


977 


3,205 


866 


2,763 


896 


2, 883 


1 ,417 


4,469 


1,435 


4,494 


1,543 


4,772 


1,517 


4,713 


1,301 


4. 123 


2,061 


5,094 


1,721 


4,155 


1,714 


4,045 


1,677 


3,874 


1.675 


3, 924 


912 


2,290 


884 


2,218 


958 


2,534 


992 


2,744 


997 


2,788 


1 , 876 


4,867 


2,004 


5,317 


1,728 


4,613 


1,586 


4.168 


1,434 


3,827 


425 


1.013 


489 


937 


432 


1,153 


469 


1,419 


412 


1, 214 


174 


593 


161 


592 


153 


550 


197 


769 


236 


929 


597 


2. 105 


592 


2,019 


530 


1,867 


529 


1,881 


488 


1,739 


432 


1,243 


394 


1,089 


486 


1,323 


590 


1,552 


512 


1,.341 


















65 


248 






1,554 


6,830 


1,614 


7,359 


1.626 


7,603 


1,539 


7,289 






473 


2, 140 


480 


2. 159 


490 


2,246 


440 


2,197 






203 


878 


208 


903 


237 


993 


220 


987 






225 


1,027 


207 


1,097 


226 


1,211 


255 


1,318 






93 


478 


io:i 


650 


94 


624 


111 


682 






78 


390 


102 


467 


91 


415 


95 


428 






132 


499 


165 


656 


140 


580 


121 


627 






350 


1,418 


350 


1,427 


348 


1,534 


297 

2 


1,050 

6 






2,680 


4,786 


2,526 


5,435 


2,616 


6,286 


2,576 


6,056 


1,020 


3,392 


1,212 


3,720 


1,118 


3,516 


1,182 


3,720 


1,227 


3.866 


448 


1,667 


400 


1,575 


317 


1, 137 


397 


1,378 


451 


1.550 


450 


1,089 


541 


1,445 


523 


1,391 


649 


1,590 


697 


1,749 


1,402 


4,032 


1,247 


3,742 


1,486 


4,055 


1,375 


4,059 


1,656 


4,968 
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T;iblc IV.I 

Course Karol liiK-nt atul Croittt-lloura 0> Depax unent. School or College 
University of WaMbuigton: to 1%4 <Co*lft«iiKl) 



Department, School, or College 



P.)b3 


1964 


1965 


ItK 




Cl.im 


Credit 


Class 


Credit 


Class 


Credit 


Class 


Credit 


EmollmeiU 


Hours 


Enrollment 


Hours 1 


Enrollment 


Hours I 


Knrullment 


Hour» K 


79,293 


278.992 


fjb.828 


311 , 5'}1 










51. 966 


196.193 


59.419 


218.954 










H.720 


59,617 


17.514 


69.S66 










871 


2.348 


l.ObO 


2.949 










6.219 


2.1. 117 


6,781 


25,511 










1.572 


8.050 


1.793 


9.249 










1.425 


6,065 


1,790 


7.704 










192 


690 


193 


653 










2,829 


13. 135 


3.940 


17,276 










362 


800 


585 


1,293 










1.250 


5,312 


1.352 


5,231 










11.205 


24,343 


12.311 


26.468 










2,383 


7.414 


2.568 


H. 123 










818 


2.428 


770 


2.292 










618 


1.655 


738 


1,861 










664 


2,543 


636 


2.427 










1.934 


4.606 


2,471 


5,606 










2.720 


3,209 


2.835 


3,364 










2,068 


2.488 


2,293 


2 79 j 










14,677 


55.806 


15,963 


59,915 










56 


278 


58 


282 










239 


1. 190 


250 


1.209 










445 


1,910 


457 


2. 126 










3, 168 


10.409 


3.652 


11.436 










180 


502 


241 


708 










600 


2.959 


650 


3. 193 










5,559 


22,092 


5.870 


23,604 










586 


2,488 


699 


2,597 










2,565 


8.371 


2. 690 


8.714 










1.279 


5.607 


1,396 


6.046 










12,364 


56,227 


13,631 


62.705 










1.935 


6.377 


2,025 


6,900 










1.493 


6.^S1 


1,658 


7.509 










146 


725 


227 


1.131 










644 


2,788 


825 


3.625 










2.249 


10.968 


2.458 


12,021 










1.124 


5. 154 


1.234 


5.989 










1,585 


7,651 


1.711 


8.295 










1.432 


7. 106 


1.562 


7.731 










1.756 


8.577 


1.931 


9.454 










1.393 


5,315 


1.652 


6,231 










4.486 


15.963 


5.385 


18.569 










1.890 


6,282 


2,205 


7.457 










1.069 


4.012 


1.327 


4.379 










714 


2,940 


841 


3,308 










813 


2.729 


1.012 


3,425 










2.420 


8. 149 


2.395 


7.535 










7.909 


22.262 


3,281 


23.600 










560 


1,544 


588 


1.605 










362 


1.042 


385 


1,052 










1.037 


3.244 


1.219 


3.790 










1.337 


4. 181 


1.451 


4.731 










1.690 


3.957 


1.637 


3.868 










1.004 


2.817 


990 


2,813 










1.366 


3.793 


1.486 


4.221 










553 


1.684 


475 


1.520 












972 


276 


1.290 










465 


1.625 


504 


1.875 










711 


1.816 


972 


2.535 










47 


114 


114 


300 










1.876 


8.104 


2, 151 


8,806 










503 


2,211 


599 


2,368 










246 


1.010 


265 


1.056 










334 


1.715 


351 


1.830 










154 


762 


228 


952 










94 


462 


96 


443 










180 


668 


218 


838 










365 


1,276 


394 


1.319 










5 


8 


2 


4 










2,630 


6.165 


2,581 


6,414 










1,326 


4,204 


1,891 


6, 237 










470 


1,571 


171 


1,664 










702 


1,750 


89% 


2,178 










1,647 


4,781 


1,852 


5,359 
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Class 



Credit 

Hours 



Total . . 

College of Arts and Sciences 
Languages 

Classics . 

Kriglish 

Far Kastern 

m.imc [.an:*.. & Lit. 

Linguistics 

Uomaiice Lang & Lit. . . 
Scandinavian Uang. & lat. 

Speech 

Semi-Professional Schools 



Art 

Comniunication» 

Drama 

Home Economics 

Music 

Physical & Health Ed. -Men 
Physical & Health Kd. -Women 

Biological & Natural Sciences . 



Astronomy 

Atmospheric Sciences . . . • 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Genetics 

Geology* 

Mathem.atics 

Oce.mography 

Physics 

X oology 

Social Sciences 

Anthropology 

Economics 

General Studies 

Geography 

History 

Philosophy 

Political Science 

Psychology 

Sociology 

College of Arch. & Urban Planning 
College of Business Administration 

Accounting. Finance & Statistics 

General Business 

Marketing. Transp. & Int. Bus. 
Production. Policy & Pers. Kcl. 

College of Education 

College of Engineering 

Aeronautics and Astronautics . 

Chcmic.al 

Civil 

Electrical 

Cier.eral 

Humanistic Social Studies . . 

Mechanical 

Mineral 

College of Fisheries 

College of Forestry 

School of Librarianship 

School of Public Affairs 

Basic Hc.alth Sciences 



Anatomy 

Biochemistry 

Microbiology 

Pathology 

Pharmacology 

Physiology & Biophysics . • • 
Public Health-Preventive Med. 
Radiological Science 



School of Dentistry • 
School of Nursing . 
College of Pharmacy 
School of Social Work 
Profe.ssional 

School of Law . , 
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between these two measures, however, is not a simple one; it involves comparative 
weighting of undergraduate and graduate enrollments as well as the nature of particu- 
lar departmental programs. Departmental changes in enrollment must be considered 
in the light of such factors as the nature of the curriculum, available staff and 
finances, laboratory and other facilities, and scope and objectives of various programs. 
The following pages will be devoted to a detailed discussion of trends in 

course enrollments and in credit hours by departments, schools, and colleges. 

College of Arts and Sciences 

T tmmiagRs . EnroUment in courses offered by the various language departments 
in the College of Arts and Sciences, as indicated in Figure IV:1, remained fairly stable 
from 1953 to 1957, but from 1953 to 1964 course registrations increased rapidly from 
8, 312 to 17, 514. This growth has been at a faster rate than that of flie University as 

a whole. 

When the various language departments are examined separately, interesting 
patterns are discernible. Enrollment in Speech, English, and Scandinavian Language 
courses show a moderate growth curve similar to that of the entire University. The 
departments of Romance Languages, Far Eastern, Germanics, and Classics have 
shown more marked increases. Course enrollments in Romance Languages grew from 
819 in 1953 to 3, 940 in 1964; for Far Eastern the growth was from 587 to 1, 793; in 
Germanics, course enrollments more than quadrupled, increasing from 374 to 1, 790; 
Classics showed the highest rate of increase, from 128 in 1953 to 1,080 in 1964. In 
other words, enrollment in Classics courses increased more than 8 times in 12 years. 
Data on enrollments for Linguistics cover only a four-year period and therefore 

cannot be discussed in terms of trend analysis. 

Semi-Professional Schools . Figure IV:2 indicates that course enrollments 

within departments categorized as Semi-Professional generally declined from 1953 
to 1957. Thereafter, and with the exception of 1963, enrollments increased steadily 
to 1964. In 1953 there were 11, 077 students enrolled in various courses offered by 

these departments; in 1957, 9,622; and in 1964, 12,311. 

Combined enrollments in the departments of Physical Education for Men and 
physical Education for Women, generally follow the same curve as the over-all Semi- 
Professional category. In 1953 there were 5, 797 course registrations and in 1964 
there were 5, 128. Tliese departments do not evidence increases comparable to that 
for over-all University course registrations. However, it should be noted that be- 
ginning in Autumn Quarter, 1854, students were held for only three quarters of Physical 
Education activity, rather than the previously required six. When course enrollments 
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are examined separately for the Men’s and Women’s programs the pattern changes. 

The course enrollment pattern for men is almost identical to that of the combined 
category, hi 1953 there were 3, 470 course registrations in Physical Education for 
Men and in 1964, 2, 835. Registrations for courses in Physical Education for Women 
fell markedly from 2, 327 in 1953 to 1,560 in 1958. Between 1959 and 1962 Physical 
Education course enrollments for women increased rapidly, reaching a total of 2,571 
in 1962. However, by 1964 course enrollments for women had dropped to 2,293. 

Course registrations in Art have generally increased at a moderate rate 
throu^out the study period. In 1953 enrollments totaled 1,560 students as compared 
to 2,568 in 1964. 

Enrollments in the Eepartment of Music remained virtually stationary from 
1953 to 1957, changing from 1,429 to 1,514. Thereafter, registrations decreased 

to 1, 295 in 1959, and increased to 2, 471 in 1964. 

Registrations in Communications courses have fluctuated considerably 
throughout the study period, but in general, have showed a slight downward trend. In 
1953, 803 students were enrolled in Communications courses while in 1964 the 
corresponding figure was 770. 

Between 1953 and 1959 course enrollments in Home Economics varied between 
791 and 944. After 1959 enrollments decreased rapidly to 636 in 1964. Thus, over- 
all enrollment for Home Economics has declined more than any other Semi-Professional 

field during the twelve-year period under study. 

Course enrollments have fluctuated widely in the Drama Department. From 
576 students in 1953, enrollment dropped to 376 in 1957, went up again to 528 in 1958, 
then fell to 415 in 1960. By 1964 course registrations load increased to 738. 

Natural and Biological Sciences . Over-all enroUments in the Natural and 
Biological Sciences have increased steadily from 7, 608 in 1953 to 15, 963 in 1964. 

The configuration of this curve closely approximates that of the total University course 
enrollment, but the upward tendency is noticeably sharper . 

Figure IV: 3 shows that within tliis category marked variations can be observed. 
Enrollment in courses in the Departments of Geology and in Atmospheric Sciences, 
althou^ they have fluctuated throu^out the period, actually have not expeiienced any 
appreciable growth. Course enrollments in Geology have grown from 510 in 1953 to 
650 in 1964i similarly, courses in Atmospherical Sciences indicate a registration of 
190 in 1953 and of 250 in 1964. The Departments of Physics, Mathematics and Chemis- 
try revealed marked increases until the late 1950’s, decreased slightly at that time, 
but increased thereafter. In 1964 they all had their highest course enrollments in the 
* twelve-year period. In 1964 Physics had 2, 690 students enrolled in its courses; Mathe- 

matics had 5, 870; and Chemistry had 3, 652. 
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Zoology showed little growth until 1958. Since then this department has in- 
creased from 740 students to 1, 396 in 1964. Oceanography shows a considerably 
larger growth, from 119 in 1953 to 699 in 1964. This is more than a fivefold increase. 
Astrcromy and Botany course enrollments, altliough relatively small and fluctuating 
markedly, have increased since 1953, the former from 5 to 58 students, the latter 
from 271 to 457. Genetics enrollment has fluctuated little as revealed in tlie six years 
for which the program has been in operation. In 1964 there was a total of 241 students 
registered in Genetics courses. 

Social Sciences . Enrollment in the category of Social Sciences increased 
only slightly from 1953 to 1959, but showed a more rapid rate of growth since the 
latter date. In 1953, 7,847 students were enrolled in Social Science courses; in 1959, 
8,889; and in 1964, 13,631. 

As shown in Figure IV:4, certain departments have shown only slight change 
during the 12 years under study. Total course enrollment in Geography was 756 in 
1953 as compared to 825 in 1964; corresponding figures for Economics are 1,219 and 
1, 658; for Sociology, 1, 709 and 1, 931. Pyschology course enrollments have fluctuated 
considerable in the twelve-year period. A low of 1, 077 was reported in 1956, and a 
high of 2,039 in 1962. In 1964, 1,562 students were reported in Psychology courses. 
Enrollments for courses in General Studies also fluctuated, but registered an upward 
trend from 82 in 1953 to 227 in 1964. 

Enrollments in the remaining Social Science departments increased at rates 
faster than the all-University average. History course enrollments more than 
trebled from 758 in 1953 to 2,458 in 1964. Anthropology' rose from 737 to 2,025, and 
Political Science increased from 725 students, enrolled in 1953, to 1, 711 in 1964. 
Philosophy enrollments showed a hi^er rate of increase than any other Social Science, 
more than trebling in size from 332 in 1953 to 1, 234 in 1964. 

College of Engineering 

Figure IV: 5 indicates that enrollments in Engineering courses showed marked 
increases from 1953 to 1959^ noticeable declines during the ensuing three-year 
period, and moderate increases in 1963 and 1964. In actual numbers there were 5,228 
students enrolled in 1953; 8,598 in 1959; 7,534 in 1962; and 3,281 in 1964. 

The special fields of Mechanical, r.iineral. General, and Civil Engineering 
reveal a trend similar to that of total enrollment in the College of Engineering. Ccairee 
enrollments fluctuated as follows for each of these specialties; 
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Selected Specialties: College of Engineering 



Department 


1953 


1 

; 1959 


1 

1964 


Mechanical . . » . 


. 1,181 


2,004 


1, 486 


Mineral 


157 


489 


475 


Civil 


900 


1,195 


1,219 


General. ..... 


1,461 

1 


1, 721 

J 


1, 687 

1 



Enrollment in Chemical Engineering courses varied markedly from year to 
year I but the difference between 284 in 1953 and 385 in 1964 was comparatively small* 
Enrollments in Humanistic Social Studies were stable after initial increases^* 
Course enrollments t''taled 613 in 1953; 912 in 1958; and 990 in 1964, 

The two most dynamic fields in terms of course enrollments are Electrical 
Engineering and Aeronautical and Astronautical Engineering. Course enrollments in 
Electrical Engineering increased almost steadily from 476 in 1953 to 1,543 in 1960, 
dropped to 1, 301 in 1962, but rose to 1, 451 in 1964. A similar pattern was exhibited 
in Aeronautical and Astronautical Engineering courses, growing from 156 students in 
1953 to 505 in 1961, decreasing to 460 in 1962, and rising to 588 in 1964. 

College of Business Administration 

Data on course enrollments in various specialties within the College of 
Business Administration have not been shown graphically, since it was not possible 
to collate accurately enrollment data for each special field. In the compilation of 
course enrollment and credit hour statistics, the following groupings have been used 
by the Registrar and Budget Officer: (1) Accounting, Finance, and Statistics, (2) 
Marketing, Transportation, and International Business, (3) Production, Personnel, 
and Industrial Relations, and Policy and Administration, and (4) General Business. 

The configuration of the over-all course-enrollment curve for Business Ad- 
ministration is similar to that of the College of Engineering. Moderate enrollment 
increases occurred from 1953 (4,214) to 1958 (5,372). Thereafter, enrollments de- 
clined markedly to 4, 460 in 1962, but increased to 5, 385 in 1964. It is very apparent 
that total course enrollment in the College of Business Administration is not keeping 
pace with that of total University enrollment. 

In terms of broad subject-matter groupings, enrollments in Accounting, 
Finance, and Statistics have shown only moderate growth, increasing from 1, 530 in 
1953 to 2,205 in 1964. Marketing, Transportation, and International Business enroll- 
ments dropped from 1, 665 in 1958 to 841 in 1964. General Business, after a period 
of relative stability, increased from 843 in 1958 to 1,523 in 1960, decreasing again 
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to 1, 069 in 1963, but rising to 1, 327 in 1964, Production, Personnel, and Industrial 
Relations course enrollments have varied sli^tly throughout the period, ranging 
from 675 in 1954 to 1,012 in 1964, 

Summary: Selected Colleges and Schools 

Figure IV: 6 reveals course-enrollment patterns in all ol the colleges and 
schools of the University. 

College of Arts and Sciences . Over-all course enrollments in the College 
of Arts and Sciences have increased gradually but steadily since 1953, In fact, the 
course-enrollment curve for this college is almost identical to that of the total 
University course-enrollment curve. In 1953 there were 33, 345 course enrollments 
in the College of Arts and Sciences representing 116,045 credit hours. In 1964 the 
corresponding figures were 59, 419 and 218, 954, 

College of Engineering , The College of Engineering is the second largest 
college in terms of course enrollment in the University, Its growth curve, as 
previously mentioned, showed marked increases until 1959, decreased rather sharply 
between 1960 and 1962, but has increased since then (see discussion of Figure IV:5), 

College of Business Administration. The third largest course enrollments 
have been the College of Business Administration. Between 1953 and 1958 enroll- 
ments increased moderately, but have since fluctuated in a pattern similar to that 
of the College of Engineering (see previous discussion of the College of Business 
Administration for particulars). 

College of Education. Enrollments in Education courses increased every 
year since 1953 with the exception of three years (1959,' 1962, and 1964), In 1953, 

1, 115 students were enrolled, while there were 2, 395 in 1964, The growth curve 
for enrollment in courses in the CdUege of Education is similar to that of the total 
University. 

School of Law . Enrollments in Law courses have fluctuated markedly, de- 
creasing between 1953 and 1955, then increasing to 1957, followed by another decrease 
until 1959, and finally increasing again in the 1960* s. In 1953, 1, 752 students were 
enrolled in courses in the School of Law, while in 1964 there were 1, 852. The 
School of Law, with its limited enrollment capacity, has not shown the marked in- 
crease found in many other fields. 

School of Nursing. Enrollments in Nursing courses remained fairly stable 
between 1953 and 1957, but increased rapidly thereafter. In 1953 there were 891 
students enrolled, while in 1964 tliere were 1,891. 
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nf Architecture and Urban Planning . Course enrollnients in Archi- 
tecture fluctuated sU^tly between 1953 and 1959 but followed a sli^tly downward 

trend. Since 1960 enrollment has increased, ih 1953 there were 892 enroUed, as 

compared to 1, 652 in 1964, 

School of Social Work . Enrollmeits in Social Work courses have increased 
very rapidly. From 322 students in 1953, enrollment more than doubled to 882 in 1964 
School of Librarianship . Although enrollments in courses in librarianship 
have fluctuated markedly, tiie general trend has been upward. In 1953, there were 

304 students in Librarianship courses; in 1955, 260; and in 1964, 972. 

College of Forestry , Course enrollments in the College of Forestry increas-- 
ed moderately throu^ 1958. A downward trend occurred each year thereafter, with the 
exception of 1964. In 1953 total course enrollment was 422; in 1958, 597; and in 

1964, 504. 

College of Pharmacy . The number of students enrolled in Pharmacy courses 
decreased from 685 in 1953 to 317 in 1960. By 1964 enrollments increased to 471. 

College of FishOTies . Course enrollments in the College of Fisheries flucta- 
ated from 151 to 195 between 1953 and 1960. Since 1961 enrollments have increased. 
In 1964 there were 276 students. 

COMPARATIVE ANAL /SIS OF COURSE ENROLLMENTS: 1962 

In order to achieve a detailed up-to-date picture of University course 
registrations, a comparative analysis based on data for 1962 is presented in the 
following paragraphs. A series of bar charts were prepared to portray three com- 
parative indices of course enrollments for all the major departments, schools, and 
colleges in the University. The first index represents actual number of students 

enrolled. The second index indicates full-time student credit-load equivalents. This 

concept does not refer to the individual student per se, but is an index derived from 
ihe total number of registered student credit hours divided by the constant 15. Tnis 
ratio indicates the ’’equivalent” of the number of full-time students who are regis- 
tered for a total course-load of 15 credit hours. The third index is a ratio between 
actual number of students and number of credit hours. This index is designed to 
measure the average niunber of hours per course enrollment. 

In interpreting Figures IV:7 to IV:13 three basic facts should be kept in 
mind. First, the scales used for the various charts are not identical. Each scale 
had been selected to depict most effectively the size of the departmental enrollments 
for the particular subdivision under consideration. Second, the credit-hour index 
gives an indication of the number of credits represented by each of the departmental 
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course enrollments. Some departments have many students enrolled for one- to 
three-hour courses (see Anthropology and Physical Education) and have a 
lower credit-hour index, while others have relatively more students enrolled for 
five-hour courses, and accordingly, have a relatively high credit-hour index. 

Third, the number of undergraduate majors and graduate students in a department 
also affects the credit-hour index, since generally majors tend to enroll in larger 
numbers in their own department. Accordingly, these charts should be interpreted 
in the li^t of the peculiar over-all structure of each department, school, and/or 
college. 

Languages , As indicated by Figure IV: 7 enrollments in English courses 
were much larger than in any ctlier department in the Language category. Even 
v/hen the course enrollments of all the other Language departments (6, 465) are talsen 
together, they are only slightly larger than the English enrollment (5, 907), 
Linguistics, the newest department in this category, had the smallest course enroll- 
ment (191), 

In terms of full-time student equivalents, the order remains the same as 
that of course enrollments except for Speech which replaces Germanics in fourth 
ranlc, and Linguistics which replaces Scandinavian in seventli place. 

When the ratio of students to actual credit hours is examined. Far Eastern 
ranks first with an average of 5,1 credit hours per shident enrolled. Speech and 
Romance Languages rank second with an average of 4.2, wlilio Scandinavian 
Languages is last with 2,2, The remaining depaitments range between 2.7 and 
3. 8 credit hours per student enrolled, 

Semi-Professional Schools . Figure IV:8 shows that Men*s and V/omen*s 
Physical Education courses rank first and second respectively in number of students 
enrolled. Art and Music course registrations follow in third (2, 151) and fourth 
(1, 991) positions, respectively. Drama has the smallest enrollment with 597 students. 

An examination of comparative data based on the full-time student index 
reveals that Art shifts to first place. Physical Education for Men to second, and 
Music to third, Tliis index indicates that large numbers of students in Physical 
Education are enrolled in one-hour courses. 

In looldng at the student-credit ratio? the above differences are more 
sharply revealed. Home Efconomics has the highest average of credit hours per 
student (3,7) and jjrt is second (3.0), Music (2,2), and Men’s and Women’s Physical 
Education (1,4),. have the lowest averages. 

Natural and Biological Sciences . Mathematics courses have the highest 
enrollment (4, 647), with Chemistry (2, 952), and Physics (2, 475), second and third^ 
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respectively. Course enrollments in all the other departments are much smaller 
as sho\vn in Figure IV: 9; the newest field, Genetics, has the lowest number (142). 

The series of data based on the student-equivalent index follows the same 
order as actual enrollment. In terms of student-equivalent index, Llathematics is 

almost twice as large as second-ranlced Chemistry. 

In viewing the average credit hours per student registered, most depart- 
inents indicated ratios between 4.0 and 5.0. Only three departments indicated lower 
figures — Chemistry (3.2), Physics (3.2), and Genetics (2.i)« 

Social Sciences. Figure IV: 10 reveals that enrollment in Social Science 
courses follows a more gradually descending order than other divisions in the 
University. No one department is significantly larger than all the rest as is the 
case with English, Physical Education and D/iathematics. History is first with 
2, 125 students enrolled. Psychology second with 2, 039, and Sociology third with 

1,661. 

The next four departments are within less than 400 course registrations 
of each other. General Studies courses have the lowest enrollment with 153. 

Student-equivalent indices generally follow the same order except for one 
department. Anthropology moves from fourth place to sixth place on the basis of 
this criterion, indicating that its students, on the average, are registered for fewer 
credit hours than Political Science and Economics students. 

The specific averages by departments reveal a similar picture. Anthropology 
has the lowest average with 3.5 credit hours per student enrolled. All the other 

departments vary between 4.4 and 5.0. 

College of Engineering . As will be seen from Figiure IV: 11, course en- 
rollments in the various Engineering specialties show marked variations. General, 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineering have the hipest enrollments with 1, 675, 

1,434, and 1, 307. students, respectively. Course enrollments in Humanistic Social 
Studies and Civil Engineering range around 1,000, and the remaining three 
specialties. Aeronautical and Astronautical, r.Iineral, and Chemical Engineering 
range around 400. 

In spite of large enrollments, the student-equivalent indices are quite 
small. This indicates that a large number of smaller credit-hour courses are 
offered in this college. Electrical Engineering is first with a student-equivalent 
index of 275, General Engineering is second with 262, and Mechanical Engineering 
is third with 255. The remaining indices range between 72 and 192. 
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REGISTRATION BY DEPARTMENTS IN COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON: FALL QUARTER, 1962 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN HUNDREDS — SEE LEGEND BELOW 
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Average credit hours for General, Mechanical, Mineral, Aeronautical and 
Astronautical Engineering, and Humanistic Social Studies are less than 3.0, Average 
Chemical, Civil and Electrical Engineering ration are between 3,0 and 3,2, There 
are many students registered in Engineering courses with three credit hours or less. 

Medical School . Figure IV: 12 represents enrollments by department in the 
School of Medicine, Total Medical School em’ollments numbered 1,539 in 1962. Anat- 
omy had the highest departmental enrollment with 440 students. Pharmacology had 
the lowest enrollment (95). Total course enrollments in other specialties ranges 
between 100 and 300 students. 

Enrollments based on the student-equivalent index show a slightly different 
rank order, with Anatomy first (147), Mcrobiology second (88), and Public Health 
and Preventive Medicine third (70). Physiology and Biophysics (42) also changes rank 
with Pathology (46), 

When the direct average of credit hours per student is viewed, the same 
relationship is indicated. The various specialties in the Medical School range from 
an average of 6,1 credit hours per student enrolled in Pathology to 3.5 in Public Health 
and Preventive Medicine. The averages for other special fields fall between 4.5 and 
5.2 credits per student enrolled. Generally speal^ing, the average Medical School 
course registration equals five credit hours. 

Summary: All Colleges and Schools . Figure IV: 13 portrays an over-all 
picture of course enrollments for the various colleges and schools of the University in 
1962. The College of Arts and Sciences is by far the largest in terms of both number 
of students (49, 260) enrolled in its courses and in terms of the number of student 
equivalents (11, 738). The College of Engineering ranks second with a course enroll- 
ment of 7, 534, or 1, 409 in terms of the student-equivalent index. Two other colleges 
. and one school have more than 2, .000 students enrolled in their courses. The College 
of Business Administration has 4, 460, the School of Dentistry, 2, 576, and the College 
of Education, 2, 157. 

Three colleges have less than 500 students enrolled in their courses: Forest- 
ry (488), Pharmacy (451), and Fisheries (236), The three smallest fields measured in 
terms of the student-equivalent index are Pharmacy (103), librarianship (90), and 
Fisheries (62). 

An examination of data pertaining to specific credit hour averages reveals 
the following patterns per student: Medical School, with an average of 4.7, is the 
highest. The Colleges of Fisheries, Forestry, and Arts and Sciences have relatively 
high averages of 3.9, 3.6, and 3,6, respectively. All other schools and colleges 
vary between 2.4 (Dentistry) and 3.5 (Business Administration). 
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Figure IV: 12 




REGISTRATION BY COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON: FALL QUARTER, 1962 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN THOUSANDS — SEE LEGEND BELOW 
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Change in Student Registrations; 1962 and 1964 . Table IV: II presents data 
in terms of course enrollments, full-time student-equivalent indices, and student- 
credit ratios for departments, schools, and colleges in 1962 and 1964. 

All colleges and schools show increases with respect to course enrollments 
and student-equivalent indices. However, the rates of increase vary considerably. 
Course enrollments in Librariansliip increased at a rate of 89.8, as compared to 
Dentistry, with a rate of 0.2. All other course enrollments increased at rates be- 
tween 3.3 (Forestry) and 54.1 (Nursing). The difference in rates of increase were 
not as pronounced for student-equivalent indices. Librarianship, again, had the 
highest rats (87.8), followed by Architecture (80.4), and Nursing (61.2). Rates of 
change for all other schools and colleges varied between 5.9 (Education) and 38.7 
(Fisheries). 

It may be noted from Table IV:II, that all departments did not experience 
an increase in these two variables between 1962 and 1964. The largest increases in 
course enrollments were experienced in Scandinavian Languages (125.9 per cent) 
and Pathology (105.4 per cent). Only five departments experienced a loss. The 
greatest relative decreases were in Psychology (-23.4 per cent). Physical and Health 
Education for Men and for V/omen (-17.4 per cent and -10.8 per cent, respectively). 

The greatest relative increases in student-equivalent indices, by department, 
were experienced in Scandinavian Languages (126.3 per cent) and Romance Languages 
(108.7 per cent). Again, only five departments experienced losses. The largest 
decreases occurred in Physical and Health Education for Men and for 'A/omen which 
declined by 29.1 per cent and 20.2 per cent, respectively; followed by Psychology, 
with a loss of 19.7 per cent. 

Few significant changes are revealed upon examination of data pertaining 
to the ratio between actual number of students and number of credit hours. Of the 
48 departments listed in Table IV:II, 13 reveal no change in ratio, 19 show an increase, 
and 16, a decrease. Germanics experienced the largest increase — from a ratio of 
3.6 in 1962, to 4.3 in 1964. The Department of Pathology reflects the greatest decline 
(-1.9), followed by the Departments of Physiology and Biophysics (-1.4), and Anatomy 
(-1.0). In reviewing the various colleges and schools, only three show any appreci- 
able change. The College of Fisheries increased from a ratio of 3.9 to 4.7, and 
Architecture increased from 3.2 to 3.8. As indicated above, the School of Medicine 
reveals the greatest decline, decreasing from 4.7 to 4.1. All other schools and 
colleges did not vary more than 0.2 per cent in either direction. 
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Table IV:!! 

Registration* by Departments, Schools, and Colleges 
University of Washington: Fall Quarter, 1962 and 1964 



Department, School 
and College 



Languages 

English 

Romance 

Far Eastern 

Germanics 

Speech 

Classics 

Scandinavian 

Linguistics 

Semi-Professional 

Physical Educ. - Men . . 
Physical Educ. - Women . 

Art 

Music 

Communications 

Home Economics . . . . 
Drama 

Natural & Biological Sci. 

Mathematics 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Zoology . 

Geology •••••••• 

Oceanography 

Botany 

Atmospheric Science. . . 
Genetics 

Social Sciences 

History. 

Psychology 

Sociology ^ 

Anthropology 

Economics 

Political Science . . . . 

Philosophy 

Geography 

General Studies 



> 


1962 


j 

S 

1 




1964 




, 1 

f Class 1 


i 


! 

I j 


Class ; 


i 

1 


\ 

Ratio! 

1 

1 


Enroll- 

ment 


Index** : 

i 


Ratio! I 

i 


Enroll- 

ment 


Index** j 

1 

! 

j 


! 

1 

5, 907 i 


1, 478 ! 


i 

! 

1 1 

i 3.8:1 1 


6,781 i 


1,701 


3.8:1 


1, 976 ! 


552 ! 


1 4.2:1 ! 


1 3, 940 ! 


1,152 


4.4:1 


1,278 i 


439 i 


1 5.1:1 I 


1 1, 739 


617 


5.2:1 


1, 112 


269 j 


1 3.6:1 ! 


i 1,790 


514 1 


4.3:1 


1,090 


306 I 


1 4.2:1 1 


1,352 


349 


3.9:1 


559 


100 i 


1 2.7:1 1 


1 1,080 


197 


2.7:1 


259 1 


38 i 


1 2.2:1 i 


i 585 

1 { 


86 


2.2:1 


191 


41 j 

; 1 


i 3.2:1 1 

i i 


! 193 i 

1 ! 


44 


3.4:1 


3, 432 


j 

316 


i 

1 1.4:1 


i 

2, 835 ' 


- 224 


1.2:1 


2,571 


1 233 i 


! 1.4:1 


2,293 j 


186 


1.2:1 


2,151 


436 j 


i 3.0:1 


2,568 1 


542 


3.2:1 


1,991 


298 1 


i 2.2:1 


2,471 


i 374 

1 


2.3:1 


754 1 


1 147 1 


2.9:1 


770 1 


1 153 


3.0:1 


643 ! 


1 161 j 


1 3.7:1 1 


1 636 ! 


162 


3.8:1 


597 1 

1 


i 109 

! i 


1 2.7:1 

t 

i 1 


1 738 1 

1 1 
1 


1 124 


2.5:1 


1 

4, 647 


1 1 

j 1,230 1 


1 ; 

' 4.0:1 


1 1 

! 1 

15,870 i 


i 

i 1,574 


4.0:1 


2, 952 


i 631 1 


3.2:1 


1 3,652 


j 762 


3.1:1 


2, 475 


534 i 


3.2:1 


i 2,690 


i 581 


3.2:1 


1, 124 


329 1 


4.4:1 


1 1,396 


i 403 


4.3:1 


524 


170 1 


4.9:1 


I 650 


i 213 


4.9:1 


494 


137 i 


i 4.2:1 


699 


i 173 


3.7:1 


375 


no j 


1 4.4:1 


457 


j 142 


4.7:1 


185 


1 58 i 


1 4.7:1 


250 


i 81 


4.8:1 

1 


142 

1 


1 25 1 


1 2.7:1 

1 

1 


i 241 

1 

1 

1 


1 ' 
1 


1 2.9:1 

1 


2, 125 


i 1 

i 682 I 


i 

1 

1 4.8:1 


! 

i 2,458 


i ! 

1 801 


1 

4.9:1 


2,039 


! 641 1 


1 4.7:1 


; 1,562 


515 


4.9:1 


1,661 


540 i 


i 4.9:1 


; 1,931 


630 


4.9:1 


1,450 


340 1 


I 3.5:1 


! 2,025 


i 460 

3 


3.4:1 


1,295 


394 1 


I 4.6:1 


i 1,658 


504 


4.6:1 


1, 268 


397 1 


! 4.7:1 


! 1,711 


553 


4.8:1 


1, 074 


323 


4.5:1 


j 1,234 


399 


4.9:1 


1 716 


209 


4.4:1 


i 825 


242 


4.4:1 


! 153 

5 

1 


51 


5.0:1 


1 227 


75 

i 


5.0:1 
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Table IV:II 



Registration* by Departments, Schools, and Colleges 
University of Washington: Fall Quarter, 1962 and 1964 (Continued) 





1962 


1964 


Department, School 
and College 


-j 

Class 

Enroll- 

ment 


Index** 


Ratio^ 


Class 

Enroll- 

ment 


Mex»* 


Ratio^ 


College of Engineering 

General 

Mechanical 

Electrical 

Humanistic Soc. Studies . . 

Civil 

Aeronautical & Astro- 

nautical 

Mineral 

Chemical 

School of Medicine 

Anatomy 

Public Health & Prev. 

Medicine . 

Microbiology 

Biochemistry 

Physiology & Biophysics . . 

Pathology 

Pharmacology 

Colleges and Schools 

Arts and Sciences 

Engineering 

Business Administration . . 

Dentistry 

Education 

Law 

Medicine 

Nursing 

Architecture 

Social Work 

Librarianship 

Forestry 

Pharmacy 

Fisheries 


1,675 
1, 434 
1, 307 
997 
896 

46Q 

412 

359 

440 

297 

255 

220 

121 

111 

95 

49,260 
7,534 
4, 460 
2,576 
2,157 
1,656 
1,539 
1, 227 
1, 079 
697 
512 
488 
451 
236 


262 

255 

275 

186 

192 

86 

81 

72 

147 

70 

88 

66 

42 

46 

29 

11,738 

1,409 

1,053 

404 

474 

331 

486 

258 

230 

117 

90 

116 

103 

62 


2.3:1 

2.7:1 

3.2:1 

2.8:1 

3.2:1 

2.8:1 

2.9:1 

3.0:1 

5.0:1 

3.5:1 

5.2:1 

4.5:1 

5.2:1 

6.1:1 

4.5:1 

3.6:1 

2.8:1 

3.5:1 

2.4:1 

3.3:1 

3.0:1 

4.7:1 

3.2:1 

3.2:1 

2.5:1 

2.6:1 

3.6:1 

3.4:1 

3.9:1 


! 

1 

1,687 
1, 486 
1,451 
990 
1,219 

588 

475 

385 

599 

394 

351 

265 

218 

228 

96 

59, 419 
8,281 
5,385 
2,581 
2,395 
1,852 
2,151 
1,891 
1,652 
882 
972 
504 
471 
276 


258 

281 

315 

188 

253 

107 

101 

70 

158 

88 

122 

70 

56 

63 

30 

14, 597 
1,573 
1,238 
430 
502 
357 
587 
416 
415 
145 
169 
125 
111 
86 


2.3:1 

2.8:1 

3.3:1 

2.8:1 

3.1:1 

2.7:1 

3.2:1 

2.7:1 

4.0:1 

3.3:1 

5.2:1 

4.0:1 

3.8:1 

4.2:1 

4.6:1 

3.7:1 

2.8:1 

3.4:1 

2.5:1 

3.1:1 

2.9:1 

4.1:1 

3.3:1 

3.8:1 

2.5:1 

2.6:1 

3.7:1 

3.5:1 

4.7:1 



* Students registered for all courses, both undergraduate and graduate, are included in 
this series of data. 

** Full-Time Student- Equivalent Index = Total number of registered hours divided by 15. 



Total Number of Registered Hours 
t Ratio Number of Students Registered 



CtlAPTER V 



TRENDS AND COMPARISONS IN NUMBER AND TYPE OF DEGREES 

Data pertaining to the number and type of academic degrees granted by the 
University of Washington have been compiled from records of the Registrar’s Office 
and from a special report by the Dean of the Graduate School. 

Figure V:1 graphically portrays in semi-logarithmic form the number of 
Bachelors’, Masters’, Doctors’, and Professional Degrees as well as specialized 
certificates granted by the University since 1930. In addition. Table V:I summa- 
rizes in numerical form the degrees and certificates granted each year from 1930 
to the present time. Figures V:2 to V:6 represent a comparative summary of the 
number and type of degrees granted by various departments, schools, and colleges 
during the fifteen-year period, 1950 to 1964. Table ViU; presents the annual number 
of Bachelors’ degrees by departments for the same period. Because of the nmnber 
and variety of Bachelors’ degrees, it was found necessary to develop a special 
dassificatory scheme which is indicated in Table V:III. 

Trends in D^recs Granted;:. 1930't6 1964 

Bachelors’’ Degrees . ^ Figure V:1 shows that in 1930, 1, 177 Bachelors’^ 
degrees were granted by the University. From 1930 to 1940 this number increased 
to 1, 694. The lowest point during the entire period was in 1945 when 818 Bachelors’ 
degrees were granted. With the unprecedented influx of veterans following the end 
of World War n, fiie number of degrees granted increased very rapidly. In 1950 
the University granted the largest number of Bachelors’ degrees (3, 396) ever given 
in a single year. 

From this high point the number of Bachelors’ degrees decreased markedly 
to 2, 193 by 1953. A general increase followed and in 1964, 2, 879 degrees were 

/ ■ 

^Joseph L. McCarthy, Anotal Report cf the Graduate School of the 
University of V.'aslungton , December 16, 1964. 

^Data on Bachelors’ degrees in this section include the degree of 
Bachelor of Law«s. 
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Table V:I 

Degrees and Certificates Granted by the University of \ /ashington 

1930 to 1964 



) 




Degree 

1 


i 

i 


Year 

< 

1 

1 

1 


1 

Bachelors* ! 

* A 


! 

Masters* | 

. 1 


Doctors* 


MD .and i 
DDS i 


! 

ot^l 0 s r. 0 o 


1 

66,811 I 


■ ' i 

i 

10, 266 1 


2, 069 

\ 


1 

1, 859 ! 

I 


1930 .0.0 


1, 177 i 


135 ! 


13 1 

1 


1 

c • • j 

1 


1931 o 0 o «• 


1,267 ; 


170 


18 1 


i 


1932 n 'y • o 


1,222 ! 


193 1 

j 


20 1 


1 

• « • ^ 

1 


1933 . . . c 


1, 139 i 


165 


14 


1 

••• i 


1934 . o . 


1,132 ! 


131 


18 


t 

o • • 


1935 9 C O 0 


1,193 i 


133 


31 


c • « 


1936 ... 0 


1,277 


132 


32 i 




1937 9 o • o 


1,392 


126 


30 i 

i 


... i 


1938 . r c . 


1,518 


130 


27 i 

1 


• 0 o 


1939 .... 


1,680 


155 


37 i 

^ M 1 


• • • 


1940 .... 


1,694 


133 


34 ! 


• • • 


1941 .... 


1, 561 

’ i 


151 


30 i 

1 


• • • 


1942 .... 


1, 321 i 


114 


21 1 


• • • 


1943 .... 


1,267 ! 


88 


22 i 


• mo 


1944 . » 0 o 


940 j 


78 


17 1 


9 • • 


1945 .... 


818 1 


43 


15 i 


... 

1 


1946 .... 


948 ! 


i 71 


14 ! 


• • • 


1947 .... 


1, 646 1 


1 119 


13 1 


• • • 

t 


1948 .... 


2, 458 1 


204 

> 


23 

! ^ 


I 

• • 9 


1949 .... 


2,934 


1 234 


28 


• 09 


1950 .... 


3, 396 


352 


39 


j 89 


1951 .0.9 


3,091 


372 


37 


96 


1952 .... 


2,445 


338 


72 


90 


1953 .... 


2,193 


378 


79 


137 


1954 .... 


2,245 


1 355 


97 


129 


1955 s 0 . 0 


2, 142 


1 360 


89 


140 


1956 . e 9 9 


2,131 


371 


no 


140 

\ 


1957 .... 


2, 317 


442 


122 


139 


1958 .or. 


2,331 


478 


115 


128 


1959 .... 


2,518 


463 


133 


133 


1960 ... 0 


2,644 


609 


122 


135 


1961 .09. 


2,529 


627 


114 


119 


1962 .... 


2,664 


G36 


140 


122 


1963 .... 


2,712 


855 


161 


138 


1964 .... 


2,879 


895 


182 


124 



Certificate 



12,997 

662 

699 

693 

390 

255 

238 

267 

331 

409 

455 

343 

312 

366 

250 

81 

54 

69 

110 

157 

204 

289 

404 

368 

363 

328 

334 

374 

374 

373 

409 

455 

455 

690 

664 

772 




L 







I 



!< 
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granted. AHowing for a time lag of a few years, the over-all curve depicted in 
Figure V:1 closely approximates that of the total University enrollment discussed in 

Chapter I, 

Mnatern* Uegrees . The number of Masters’ degrees granted increased from 
135 in 1930 to 193 in 1932. Thereafter, Uie number decreased to 131 in 1934, and 
remained fairly stable through 1941. A decreasing trend foUowed to 1945 when a low 
point for the period imder study occurred. Only 43 Masters' degrees were granted 
in fliat year. Since World War H flie number of degrees granted has risen steadily. 

3h 1964, 895 Masters* degrees were conferred. 

Doctors* Degrees .^ The number of Doctorates granted increased from only 

13 in 1930 to 37 in 1939. Thereafter, a decreasing trend occurred until 1947 when 13 
Doctors* degrees were granted. From 1947 the number of Doctors* degrees con- 
ferred by the University increased rapidly, reaching 182 in 1964, This increasing 
trend for both Masters* and Doctors* degrees has been pa^ Rassu with the continued 
expansion of the Graduate School. 

Doctor of Medicine and Doctor of Dental Surgery Degree_s . The Schools of 
Medicine and Dentistry were established in 1945, The first professional degrees in 
these fields were granted in 1950 when 89 were conferred. In both 1955 and 1956, 

140 degrees v/ere given; this represents a high for the period imder study. From 
1955 to 1964 the number of degrees granted has fluctuated between 140 and 119 with 

a sli^tly decreasing trend. 

Certificates. In addition to various academic degrees, certificates are 
granted by the University. The overwhelming proportion of certificates are given 
in the field of Education. Generally these involve provisional General Teaching 
and Provisional General Certificates. The remaining certificates are granted in a 
variety of Nursing fields. Between 1930 and 1945 the over-all number of certificates 
and diplomas decreased from 662 to 54, From 1946 to 1951 there was a marked 
increase to 404, with a slight decrease occurring thereafter, followed by a rapid in- 
crease to the present time. In 1964, 772 certificates were granted, of which 754 
were in the College of Education, 



Comparative Analysis of Degrees by Departments 
Schools and Colleges: 1950 to 1964 

Bachelors* Degrees .^ Figures V:2 and V:3 depict on a comparative basis 
the total number of Bachelors* degrees granted by various departments, schools,, and 



^Doctors* degrees include Ph.D,, D.B.A,, Ed.D,, andD.M.A,, but not 

M.D. ^ comparable with the Registrar’s summary reports 

these figures include Bachelor of Laws degrees,. 
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Table V:U 

Bachelor's Degrees by Field 
University of Washington: 1950 to 1964 



Field 


TeUl 


1950 


1961 


1962 


1963 


College of Arts L Sciences 












Languages 












Classics 


30 




1 


2 




English 


1,383 


136 


96 


78 


71 


Far Eastern 


540 


44 


30 


43 


37 


Germanic Lang. St Lit 


70 


3 


3 


1 


5 


Romance Lang. & Lit 


251 


19 


14 


13 


12 


Scandinavian Lang. 6 Lit. . . . 


48 


1 


4 


5 


3 


Speech 


274 


24 


25 


28 


22 


Semi-Professional Schools 












Art 


843 


60 


59 


42 


52 


Communications 


842 


61 


45 


50 


54 


Drama 


183 


18 


15 


14 


10 


Home Economics 


824 


56 


56 


66 


49 


Music 


521 


46 


54 


36 


31 


Physical & Health Education . . 


329 


34 


37 


20 


21 


Biological 6 Natural Sciences 












Atmospheric Sciences 


236 


29 


10 


16 


21 


Botany 


60 


9 


4 


6 


3 


Chemistry 


601 


73 


62 


53 


36 


Geology 


214 


28 : 


33 


17 


13 


Mathematics 


624 


44 


37 


28 


29 


Microbiolog>* 


130 


11 


16 


8 


13 


Oceanography 


48 










Physics 


461 


41 


27 


17 


29 


Zoolog>' 


500 


52 


33 


33 


22 


Social Sciences 












Anthropology* 


157 


15 


11 


12 


11 


Economics 


706 


98 


70 


54 


48 


General Studies 


905 


111 


78 


58 


63 


Geography 


246 


16 


26 


15 


17 


History 


749 


37 


48 


32 


35 


Philosophy 


138 


5 


5 


7 


5 


Political Science 


885 


48 


50 


45 


39 


Psychology 


616 


73 


58 


47 


41 


Sociology 


1,298 


111 


110 


98 


82 


College of Arch. & Urban Planning . . 


478 


27 


60 


48 


37 


College of Business Administration . 


7,315 


824 


695 


521 


413 


College of Education 


4,520 


193 


302 


278 


247 


College of Engineering 












Aeronautics & Astronautics . . 


410 


37 


34 


13 


17 


Chemical 


492 


52 


41 


29 


33 


civil 


924 


84 


102 


37 


64 


Electrical 


1,790 


170 


105 


74 


50 


Industrial 


274 


30 


27 


23 


7 


Mechanical 


1,573 


141 


108 


83 


75 


Mineral 


308 


18 


17 


13 


15 


College of Fisheries 


282 


35 


36 


20 


27 


College of Forestry* 


753 


107 


77 


42 


45 


School of Law (LL.B) 


1,191 


93 


S8 


94 


90 


School of Librarianship 


89 


30 


38 


18 


3 


School of Nursing 


1,578 


103 


80 


04 


103 


College of Pharmacy 


747 


79 


96 


46 


34 


Miscellaneous 












Basic Medical Science 


206 


20 


24 


14 


22 


Public Health-Prev. Medicine . 


89 


5 


4 


8 


6 


Medical Technology 


101 






1 




Occupational Therapy 


9 










Physical Therapy 


31 










Dental Hygiene 


164 






8 


10 


Law (B.A., B.S.) 


301 


45 


40 


37 


21 



1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1998 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1 


2 


1 


3 


1 


1 


4 


2 


7 


3 


69 


48 


sa* 


61 


64 


68 


85 


81 


97 


126 


43 


24 


29 


30 


29 


22 


34 


43 


40 


46 


3 


2 


2‘ 


3 


1 


1 


3 


7 


13 


10 


8 


8 


6 


7 


9 


17 


17 


19 


28 


38 


3 


5 


% 


3 


2 


3 


5 


3 


4 


2 


17 


14 


11 


14 


12 


18 


22 


16 


17 


16 


51 


51 


46 


59 


47 


47 


57 


53 


71 


74 


46 


73 


73 


61 


74 


70 


47 


53 


43 


42 


14 


10 


9 


15 


14 


11 


11 


8 


5 


17 


44 


59 


46 


59 


60 


52 


61 


57 


54 


54 


25 


42 


29 


41 


37 


36 


33 


22 


20 


42 


33 


27 


20 


14 


20 


12 


24 


15 


15 


20 


17 


19 


8 


7 


11 


18 


17 


17 


18 


23 


5 


7 


4 


3 


3 


2 


4 


3 


3 


1 


38 


27 


25 


24 


31 


35 


42 


44 


41 


26 


11 


10 


10 


8 


20 


12 


11 


7 


11 


10 


16 


26 


15 


18 


32 


37 


63 


64 


73 


63 


9 


9 


7 


4 


10 


1 


3 


7 


10 


11 




1 


4 


3 


3 


2 


6 


6 


2 


15 


23 


17 


27 


22 


24 


39 


42 


32 


40 


38 


18 


25 


22 


29 


27 


25 


27 


28 


34 


60 


6 


5 


8 


7 


15 


11 


5 


11 


9 


19 


40 


33 


39 


39 


32 


37 


27 


33 


50 


44 


52 


55 


58 


57 


58 


57 


55 


58 


52 


48 


19 


11 


11 


13 


14 


13 


15 


21 


19 


21 


37 


38 


33 


39 


35 


45 


60 


52 


65 


78 


7 


3 


5 


3 


18 


12 


6 


11 


14 


18 


46 


54 


55 


52 


40 


42 


53 


60 


89 


78 


39 


41 


25 


22 


28 


32 


35 


27 


41 


47 


113 


82 


70 


106 


64 


96 


69 


76 


65 


81 


36 


21 


24 


26 


30 


21 


33 


33 


25 


27 


430 


462 


429 


457 


480 


536 


495 


459 


396 


376 


258 


226 


277 


296 


269 


312 


329 


333 


397 


356 


14 


24 


24 


28 


27 


33 


29 


35 


39 


29 


28 


16 


30 


34 


38 


33 


42 


33 


36 


28 


53 


64 


51 


70 


72 


63 


63 


65 


46 


45 


60 


70 


87 


111 


130 


134 


155 


157 


171 


162 


18 


10 


24 


24 


13 


21 


21 


16 


9 


13 


79 


81 


98 


117 


101 


108 


135 


130 


117 


108 


10 


6 


14 


19 


25 


28 


36 


27 


25 


27 


15 


19 


11 


15 


13 


25 


11 


14 


10 


14 


40 


34 


44 


37 


46 


50 


54 


47 


40 


45 


97 


70 


71 


68 


88 


80 


70 


67 


61 


84 


118 


100 


92 


89 


72 


88 


117 


103 


161 


136 


50 


55 


42 


45 


48 


56 


61 


24 


30 


37 


20 


18 


16 


8 


7 


10 


8 


10 


9 


8 


7 


9 


4 


13 


6 


4 


8 


3 


3 


4 


4 


8 


8 


10 


10 


11 


9 


9 


9 


10 


















1 


2 
















7 


8 


5 


13 


10 


13 


13 


14 


16 


14 


9 


13 


12 


42 


11 


15 


11 


7 


15 


11 


12 
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BACHELORS’ DEGREES BY FIELDS* 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON: 1950-1964 
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BACHELORS’ DEGREES BY FIELDS* 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON: 1950-1964 





Figure V:3 
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Table V:in 

Classification Gcheme of Bachelors* Degrees by Field* 
University of V/asliington: 1950 to 1964 



A. Fields within tlie College of Arts and Sciences 

1. Classics 

a. Classics 

b. Greek 

c. liatin 

2. English 

a. English 

b. General and Comparative Literature 

c. General Literature 

3. Far Eastern and Slavic Languages and Literature 

a. Far Eastern 

b. Chinese 

c . Japanese 

d. Russian 

4. Germanic Languages and Literature 

5. Romance Languages and Literature 

a. French 

b. Italian 

c. Spanish 

6. Scandinavian Languages and Literature 

a. Norwegian 

b. Scandinavian 
c* Swedish 

7. Speech 

8. Art 

a. Art 

b. Art Education 

c. Ceramic Art 

d. Commercial Art 

e. Commercial Design 

f . General Art 

g. Industrial Design 

h. Interior Design 
Painting 

j. Sculpture 

9. Communications 

a. Journalism 

b. Radio - Television 

10. Drama 
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Table VtlH 

Classification Scheme of Bachelors* Degrees by Field* 
University of Washington: 1950 to 1964 (Continued) 

11. Home Economics 

a. Apparel Manufacturing 

b. Clothing and Art 

c. Home Economics 

d. Home Economics Education 

e. Textiles, Clothing and Art 

12. Music 

a. Music 

b. Music Education 

13. Physical and Health Education 

a. Physical Education 

b. Recreation Leadership 

14. Atmospheric Sciences (Meteorology and Climatology) 

15. Botany 

16. Chemistry 

17. Geology 

18. Mathematics 

a. Mathematics 

b. Matliematical Statistics 

19. Mcrobiology (Bacteriology) 

20. Oceanography 

21. Physics 

a. Physics 

b. Engineering Physics 

22. Zoology 

23. Anthropology 

24. Economics 

25. General Studies 

26. Geography 

27. History 

28. Philosophy 

29. Political Science 

30. Psychology 

31. Sociology 
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Table V:in 

Classification Scheme of Bachelors* Degrees by Field* 
University of Washington: 1950 to 1964 (Continued) 



B. Exclusive of Fields within the College of Arts and Sciences 

1. Architecture 

a. Architecture 

b. Landscape Architecture 

c. Urban Planning 

2. Business Administration 

a. Business Administration 

b. Economics and Business 

3. Education 

a. Education 

b. Elementary Education 

4. Aeronautics and Astronautics 

5. Chemical Engineering 

6. Civil Engineering 

a. Civil Engineering 

b. Sanitary Science 

7. Electrical Engineering 

8. Industrial Engineering 

9. Mechanical Engineering 

10* Mining Engineering 

a. Ceramic Engineering 

b. Metallurgical Engineering 

c . Mining Engineering 

d. Mining and Metallurgical Engineering 

11. Fisheries 

a. Fisheries 

b. Food Science 

12. Forestry 

13. Law (LL.B.) 

14. Nursing 

15 . Pharmacy 

16. Public Health and Preventive Medicine 

a. Health Education 

b . Public Health 

c. Public Health and Preventive MedicrfnC 

d. Public Health Statistics 
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Table V:in 

Classification Scheme of Bachelors* Degrees by Field* 
University of Washington: 1950 to 1964 (Continued) 



17. Dental Hygiene 

a. Dental Hygiene 

b. Public Health DehM iHygiBne 

18. Miscellaneous Categories 

a. Basic Medical Science (B.S.) 

b. Law (B,A., B.S.) 

c. Librarianship and Law Librarianship 

d. Medical Technology 

e. Occupational Therapy 

f. Physical Therapy 



* All categories include both Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science for all 
degrees offered in any particular field. See Joseph L. McCarthy, Annual Report 
of the Graduate School of University of Washington^ December 16, 1964 for 
yearly data and summaries of Masters’ and Doctors’ degrees. 
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colleges in the University during the fifteen-year period, 1950 to 1964. Table V:II 
indicates in summary form the many and varied types of Bachelors* degrees offered 
by the University. Figures V:2 and V:3 present a comparison of the number of degrees 
by department according to the classification scheme in Table V:III. 

i[^nce tlie University was established, 78, 771 Bachelors* degrees have been 
granted. Of all Bachelors* degrees ever granted, 48.5 per cent, or 38,237, were 

conferred during the period 1950 to 1964. 

Figure V:2 presents Bachelors* degrees granted by departments in the College 
of Arts and Ijciences. Since 1950, the Department of Sociology, with 1,298 Bachelors* 
degrees, ranlcs at the top. The English Department ranics second with 1, 283 degrees. 

The smallest numbers of degrees granted within the College of Arts and 
Sciences were in Oceanography (48), Scandinavian Languages (48), and Classics (30). 

It should be noted that the Department of Oceanography was not established until 1951 
and does not cover the full fifteen-year period under analysis. 

Figure V:3 presents a comparative analysis of the number of Bachelors* de- 
grees by colleges and schools, excluding the College of Arts and Sciences* In 
comparison with the 15,208 degrees granted by the College of Arts and Sciences since 
1950, the College of Business Administration is second with 7, 315 degrees. The 
College of Engineering ranics third with 5, 771 degrees, followed by the College of 
Education with 4, 520 degrees. 

In addition, it will be observed from Figure V:3 that the number of Bachelors* 
degrees for the remaining fields range from 9 in Occupational Therapy to 1, 578 in 
Nursing. 

Masters* Degrees .^ Since July 1950, 7, 190 Masters* degrees have been 
granted by the University of V ashington, wliich represents 63.4 per cent of all 
liiasters* degrees ever conferred. Figure V:4 portrays a comparison of the number 
of Masters* degrees according to fields represented by the College of Arts and Sciences. 
The numbers range firom nine in the relatively new field of Linguistics to 350 in 
the Department of English. The Psychology Department ranl^s second with 178 de- 
grees granted, v/hile the Departments of Physics (169) and Music (152) ranlv a close 
third and fourth, respectively. Six other departments have granted 100 or more 
Masters* degrees during the 1950-1964 period — History (144), Mathematics (137), 

Art (131), Physical Education for Men (128), Political Science (104^ and Chemistry 

( 101 ). 

^Certain minor discrepancies may be observed between the total number of 
Masters* and Doctors* degrees for the period 1950-1964 which are presented in this 
study and that reported by the Registrar *s Office and by the Graduate School. 

^Linguistics was established as a separate department in 1962. 
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Figure V:4 
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MASTERS’ DEGREES BY FIELDS* 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON: 1950-1964 
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Along OTth linguistics, tlie following departments have granted less than 30 
degrees since 1950 — Communications (28), Classics (25) and Scandinavian Languages 

( 19 )* 

Figure V:5 shows the comparative number of blasters’ degrees for fields 
not in the College of Arts and Sciences. The College of librarianship ranlts first 
with 685 Ivlasters' degrees. Education is second with 630, and Social Work third 
with 596. Aside from tiiese leading fields, six others have granted more than 150 
blasters' degrees since 1950: CoWege of Business Administration (473); School of 
Nursing (427); Uie Departments of Civfl Engineering(211), Mechanical Ei^eering 
(211), and Electrical Engineering (191); and the School of Dentistry (150). From 
1950 to 1964 the total number of Masters' degrees in Engineering fields was 1, 114. 
Fields in Uie CoUege of Engineering rank second in number to those in flie CoUege 
of Arts and Sciences in the number of Masters' degrees granted since 1950. 

A few points of caution should be kept in mind in attempting to evaluate 
departmental work-load or productivity in terms of degrees granted — particularly 
advanced degrees. First, in certain departments, for all practical purposes, the 
Masters' degree may be the terminal degree. Second, certain fields have UtUe or 
no undergraduate programming and depend heavily on other fields for their graduate 
students. Third, certain departmental programs or degrees are relatively new. ta 
such instances, consideration should be given to fiiture growth. Fourth, in some 
it is common practice to waive the Masters' degree so that work may be done 
directly on the Doctorate. Fifth, in some departments a carefully developed tiiesis 
is required for a Masters' degree, whfle in other departments there may be no thesis 

requirement. 

Doctors^ De^ees .'^ Between July 1950 and June 1964, 1, 565 Doctors’ de- 
grees were granted by the University. During the entire history of the Umversity 
2, 134 Doctorates have been conferred. Thus the period 1950-1964 accounts for 
73.3 per cent of aU Doctors’ degrees ever granted by the University. 

As will be observed from Figure V:6, the Department of Chemistry ranics 
first in Doctors’ degrees with 264; this is almost double the second-raniced Depart- 
ment of Psychology which has granted 133 degrees since 1950. The En^sh Depart- 
ment ranics third with 114 Doctorates. The College of Education and Department of 
Physics have granted 110 and 91 Doctors’ degrees, respectively. Other departments 
which have granted 50 or more Doctors’ degrees since 1950 are: Sociology (59), 



^Excludes D.D.S. and M.D. degrees, 
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UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON- 1950-1964 
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Chemical Engineerii® (53); History (58); Geology (57); I.Iatliematics (57); and Business 
Administration (55). H aU Doctorates in the departments of the College of Engineering 

were combined, they would total 85 degrees • 

Twelve departments have given seven or less Doctorates (Figure V:6). It 
should be noted that some of these fields are relatively new and should expand in 

the future. 

Professional degrees are not included on flie charts in this chapter. How- 
ever, since 1950, the School of Law has granted 1,191 Bachelor of Laws degrees. 

The School of Medicine has granted 986 degrees of Doctor of Medicine, and the 
School of Dentistry has granted 873 degrees of Doctor of Dental Surgery. 



CHAPTER VI 



TRENDS IN ENROLLMENT BY SEX AND AGE 



This chapter is devoted to a discussion of characteristics and trends in 
University enrollment, according to sex and age. 

Characteristics and Trends by Sex 

Figure VI: 1 portrays the sex composition of the student body from 1930 to 
1964 in terms of grand total, undergraduate, graduate and professional^ enrollments. 
Between 1930 and 1942, the percentage of men at the University of Washington was 
fairly constant, ranging between 58.1 and 62.7 per cent. During World War n 
(1943-1945) the proportion of men fell markedly, varying between 23.9 and 42.5 per 
cent. From 1946 to 1959 the proportion of men increased to between 68,9 and 75.1 
per cent. Since 1960 the percentage of men has fallen slightly. In 1964, 63.6 per 

cent of the total enrollment were men. 

The panel for undergraduates in Figure VI: 1 reveals, with one exception, 
the same pattern as that of total University male enrollment. The percentage of 
men has fallen rather rapidly from a high of 74.1 per cent in 1948 to a low of 59.1 
per cent in 1964. 

The percentages for men graduate students reveal another picture. Aside 
b:om marked yearly fluctuations, the proportion of males fell from 55.5 per cent in 
1930 to 42.6 per cent in 1944. However, from 1945 to 1951 the proportion of grad- 
uate men increased to 78.4 per cent. Between 1951 and 1964 this proportion remained 
fairly stable. In 1964, 75.5 per cent of graduate enrollment were men. 

Professional enrollments have always been predominantly male and this 
has been true especially since 1945 when the Medical and Dental Schools were 
established. Since 1946 the proportion of men has fluctuated between 95.8 per cent 
and 97. 7 per cent. The lowest percentage of professional men ever recorded was 
75,4 per cent in 1944. 



%>rior to 1946, the professional category included only students in the 
School of Law. 
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Figure VI: 3 
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Figure VI:2 portrays, in semi-logarithmic form. University enroUment by 
class for men students. It was not possible to separate students in the !3ohool of 
Law from other cLasoes prior to 1946. Accordingly, beginning in 1946, the profes- 
sional class includes students enrolled in Law, I.iedicine and Dentistry. 

The major factor affecting the student sex ratio at the University since 1930 
was World War II. As a consequence of World War II, male enrollments dropped in 
every class, reaching low points in 1943 and 1944. Prior to the War the classes 
ranked as follows in terms of nmnber of men: Freslnnan, Sophomore, Jimior, Senior 
and Graduate, This order changed in the late 1940's and another pattern began to 
emerge. Enrollments of men increased differentially after World War H and in 1964 
the ranlc ordering was as follows: Freshman, Graduate, Senior, Sophomore and Junior 
In 1964, file male enrollment consisted of 3,240 freshmen, 3, 137 graduates, 2,529 
seniors, 2, 471 sophomores, and 2, 306 juniors. Tlie number of male professional 
students has fluctuated little since 1946; in 1964, there were 897, 

Figure VI:3 portrays changes in the enrollment of women by class since 
1930. Enrollments of women students did not drop as markedly as enrollments of 
men during World War H, nor increase as rapidly after the War. Since 1930, 
enrollment of women according to class generally has conformed to the following 
pattern: Freshman, Sophomore, Junior, Senior and Graduate. Since 1956 women 
liave shown increases for every class ivith only sliglit fluctuations. Nevertheless 
recent rates of increase, almost irrespective of class, have been greater for women 

than men. 

Female professional enrollments have always been small. The lowest 
enrollment recorded was 19 in 1960. hi 1964 the enrollment of professional women 

was 29. 



Characteristics and Trends by Age 

Age and Sex Pyramids . An examination of the age and sex pyramids for 
1961, 1962, and 1964 (see Figures VI:4, VI:5 and VI:6) reveals the present structure 
of the University student body as well as certain recent changes. 

Tlie median age for both sexes combined was 21.6 in 1961 and 1964, and 
21,5 in 1962. Examination of the median ages by sex shows a decrease from 22.5 
in 1961 to 22.3 and 22.2 in 1962 and 1964, respectively for males, and a slight increase in 
age for females from 20.4 in 1961 to 20.5 and 20.8 in 1962 and 1964, 

respectively. 

hi comparing the three pyramids the following changes are noteworthy: for 
males, a marked increase in the proportion between 18 and 24 years of age, and a 
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STUDENT POPULATION BY AGE AND SEX 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON: FALL TERM, 1961 
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STUDENT POPULATION BY AGE AND SEX 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON: FALL TERM. 1964 
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decrease for those 25 years of age and over; the proportion of females, in both the 18 
to 24 and 25 years and older age categories, increased slightly from 1961 to 1964. 

There was a corresponding decrease, however, in the 18 years of age and under group. 

Over-all Historical Trends in Age Structure. Figure VI:7 depicts the histor- 
ical trends in the age structure of the student population since 1920. It will be observed 
that the most important changes in age composition coincide closely with World War II 
and the Korean Conflict. Between 1942 and 1946, the proportion of students under 22 
years of age decreased from 77.8 per cent to 40.9 per cent. By 1964 the proportion 
of students under 22 had increased to 55.5 per cent. The post-war increase among 
students 25-34 reflects partly the influx of veterans^ as well as the growth of the grad- 
uate and professional schools. At the opposite ends of the continuum, the proportion 
of students under 18 years of age has been decreasing steadily since World War n, 
while the proportion of students over 35 years of age has been increasing. 

Careful study of Figure VI: 7 reveals the intricate relationship which exists 
between trends in the age structure of University students and various economic, 
political and social changes which have occurred during the past 44 years . 

As far as the future is concerned, it can be expected that the upsurge in 
student enrollment will continue, barring any marked change in University enrollment 
policies. The high birth rates which followed World War II should cause a continued 
increase in the proportion of students under 22 years of age, at least until 1965. The 
growing Graduate Program of the University should similarly cause a continued ex- 
pansion in the proportion of older students as welL 

Trends in Age Structure by Sex . Figures VI:S and VI: 9 portray in semi- 
logarithmic form the number of men and women enrolled in the University by certain 
specific age categories.. The over-all proportions noted in Figure VI: 7 are further 
amplified when total numbers as well as sex are considered during the period 1930- 
1964. 

Figure VI: 8 reveals the marked impact of World War n on all male age 
categories except the categories under 18 years of age and 35 years of age and over. 
After the post-World War II high in enrollment, a slight decreasing trend took place 
until the end of the early 1950^s. The number of male students in the 18-21 category 
has increased from 3, 700 in 1951 to 6, 954 in 1964, The 22-24 category has similarly 
increased from 2, 076 in 1952 to 3, 485 in 1964. The 25-34 age group increased to 
3, 809 in 1959 and has since declined to 3, 329 in 1964, The enrollment of men under 
18 has steadily decreased from a high of 184 in 1944 to 71 in 1964, while the men over 
35 have increased from a low of 52 in 1942 to 741 in 1964. The greatest increases 
numerically have been occurring in the 18-21 and 22-24 age groupings. 
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Figure VI: 8 
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Figure VI: 9 
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Figure VI: 9 reveals that World War II also had a marked influence on enroll- 
ments of women; however, the effect was not as pronounced as that on men. Since 1945, 
the number of women under 18 has continued to drop. In 1964 there were 54 women 
imder 18 enrolled. The number of women 18-21 declined slightly after tlie War, re- 
mained stable between 1946 and 1956, and then increased rapidly. In 1964 there were 
5, 655 women 18-21 years of age, the highest enrollment recorded in that category 
for the period under study. Generally speaking, women 22-24 and 25-34 years of age 
show the same trends as the 18-21 year group. In 1964, 1, 134 were 22-24, while 774 
were 25-34. The number of women over 35 has increased steadily from 106 in 1940 
to 733 in 1964. For the study period, the total enrollment of women reached its hipest 
point in 1964. Growth was most marked in the categories 18-21, 22-24 and 35 and over. 

Age Trends by Sex and Class 

Figures VI:10 and VI: 11 portray the relative sizes of specific age categories 
for men and women students: Undergraduate, Graduate and Professional. 

Grand Total: Men . Figure VI: 10 indicates that prior to World War n the 
predominant age category was 18-21. In 1930, 58.9 per cent of all University men 
were in this category and 23.6 per cent were between 22 and 24 years of age. The 
size of both of these categories showed a sharp drop during World War n, but in- 
creased thereafter. In 1964, 47.7 per cent of the men students were 18-21 and 23.9 
per cent, 22-24. The proportion under 18 has become almost negligible, while the 
proportion 30 and over has increased very noticeably. In 1930, 3.6 per cent of the men 
were under 18 and 4.3 per cent were 30 and over; in 1964, 0.5 per cent were under 

18 and 11.0 per cent were 30 years of age and over. 

Undergraduate; Men. With the exception of World War n, most undergrad- 
uate men at the University have been in the 18-21 age category. Since the 1/ar this 
category has expanded very noticeably, while male students under 18, and those 
between 25 and 29, have greatly diminished. In 1964, 65.3 per cent of the under- 
graduate men were between 18 and 21 years of age. 

Graduate: Men. Graduate enrollment has been predominantly in the 25-29 
age category. This category, along with the 30-34 age group, has increased markedly 
since 1944. Recently the proportion of graduate men in the 22-24 age group has mani- 
fested a pronounced increase. In 1964, 39.4 per cent of male graduates were 25-29, 
while 18.5 per cent were 30-34 and 25,8 per cent were 22-24 years of age. 

Professional: Men . The most marked trend in the age of professional male 
students has occurred in the 22-24 age category. The proportional representation of 
other age groupings has declined as this one expanded* hi 1964, 57.3 per cent of 
professional men were in the 22-24 age group. 
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Grand Total: Women . Figure VI: 11 indicates that University of Washington 
women have been predominantly in the 18-21 age category during the entire study 
period. In 1930, 70.2 per cent were 18-21, while in 1964, 67.7 per cent comprised 
this category. The proportion of women under 18 years of age decreased from 8.9 
per cent in 1930 to 0.6 per cent in 1964. The proportion 30 years of age and over in- 
creased from 5.3 per cent in 1930 to 12.2 per cent in 1964. The impact of World War 
II on the age distribution of women was not as far-reaching as it was on that of men. 

Undergraduate: V/omen. Throughout the study period women undergraduates 
have been predominantly in the 18-21 age category. Since 1945, this category, along 
with the one 35 and over, has continued to expand. In 1964, 77.2 per cent of under- 
graduate women were in the 18-21 age group, and 5.5 per cent were 35 years of age 
and over. 

Graduate: V/omen. The largest number of women graduate students are in 
the age group 35 years and over. Moreover, this group has increased almost steadily 
since 1930. Since 1930, the second largest age category has been 22-24. In 1964, 

32.1 per cent of women in the Graduate School were 35 years of age and over, while 
29.9 per cent were betv/een 22 and 24 years of age. 

Professional: Women. Women professional students have been predominant- 
ly in the 22-24 age group. This age category has continued to expand since 1946, 
while other age categories have decreased. In 1964, 51.7 per cent of women pro- 
fessional students were 22-24. In evaluating these percentages, it should be 
remember?^d that the total number of women in the professional schools has always 
been relatively small. In 1964, for example, there were 29 registered in profes- 
sional schools. 

Age of Undergraduates by Class. Figures VI: 12 and VI: 13 portray undergrad- 
uate enrollments by sex and age according to class status. Figure VI: 12 shows that 
freshman men have been (with the exception of the War years) predominantly in the 
18-21 age category. In 1964, 91.3 per cent of the freshman class fell in this group. 
The proportion of men under 18, 22-24, and 25-29, have been declining since the 
War years. 

Also, most of the sophomore men have been in the 18-21 age category. In 
1964, 80.7 per cent were between 18 and 21 years of age. Since World War II the 
other age categories have been declining in relative size. 

Similarly, junior men are predominantly in the 18-21 and in the 22-24 age 
categories. In 1964, 63.4 per cent of the junior men were 18-21 and 24.4 per cent 
were 22-24. The category 30 and over has also been increasing since the end of 
World V/ar n. 
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The largest number of senior men are in the 22-24 age group. In 1964, 47.4 
per cent were between 22 and 24 years of age and 21.0 per cent, 25-29. The propor- 
tions 18-21 and 25-29 have been declining while the proportions 22-24 and 30 years 

and over have been increasing. 

Figure VI:13 reveals that freshman women are predominantly in the 18-21 
year bracket and this proportion has been increasing steadily since World War H. 

In 1964, 94.2 per cent of freshman women were 18-21. All the other age categories 

have been declining relative to this category. 

Sophomore women are also primarily in the 18-21 age group. In 1964, 89.1 

per cent of sophomore women were in this category. The other age groupings have 
been diminishing slightly with the exception of the category 30 years of age and over, 

which has been increasing since World War n. 

Also, junior women are predominantly 18-21 years of age. In 1964, 75.2 

per cent fell in this category. The other age category which has been expanding 

since V.-orld V/ar H is the 30 and over group. 

The largest number of senior women are to be foimd in the 18-21 and 22- 

24 age categories. In 1964, 38.8 per cent of senior women were 18-21, and 32.4 
per cent, 22-24. In addition, the category 30 years and over has increased markedly 
since 1945. In 1964, 19.5 per cent of senior women were 30 years of age and older. 
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CHAPTER VII 



GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF ENROLLMENT 

In discusGing trends in the geographic distribution of enrollment, the pro- 
portion of resident and non-resident students will be considered first. Data pertaining 
to resident students will be discussed in terms of counties and larger geographic 
divisions of tlie state of V/ashington, while data for non-resident students will be 
analyzed in terms of two basic groupings: (1) students from the United States (other 
than those from the state of Washington) and outlying areas and (2) foreign students. 

Resident and Non-Resident Students: 1964 

Resident Students by County and Geographic Division . In analyzing the 
geographic distribution of University of V/ashingtai students, especially those from 
the state of Washington, primary consideration should be given to the size of the 
population, particularly in the age group 18-24. Figure VH:1 shows the total popu- 
lation, as well as the college-age population, of each county in the state of \/ashington 
as of April 1, 1960. The total population was 2,853, 214; of this number 247,266 (8.7 
per cent) were between the ages of 18 and 24, Among the 39 counties in tiie State, 
lOng County represents the major population reservoir of college students. In 1960 
it had a total population of 935, 014, and as of July 1, 1964 it had passed the 1, 000, 000 
mark. Approximately one-third of all the people in the State reside in lOng County. 
The population of King County alone is much larger than the combined population of 
the 20 counties east of the Cascades. The population of the three contiguous Puget 
Sound counties — latsap, Snohomish, and Pierce — was 577, 965. With the inclusion 
of the King County figure, the 1960 population of the four-county area amounted to 
1,512,979, or 53.0 per cent of the State's total. 

^In this chapter "resident students" refers to those who report their home 
towns as being in the state of w^ashington, 

^"Outlying areas" consists of Guam, the Panama Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, 
Samoa, and the Virgin Islands. 
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COLLEGE -AGE POPULATION* AND TOTAL POPULATION 

STATE OF WASHINGTON: i960 
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It will be obseiwed further that there is a large variation in the size of 
population from one county to another. Columbia, Ferry, Garfield, San Juan, and 
Wahkiakum Counties each have a total population of less than 5, 000. The combined 
population of these five counties represents a figure which is less than the population 
of the city of Longview. 

The distribution of the college-age population is similar to that of the total 
population; lang County had 31.4 per cent of the college-age population in the State. 

For the 20 counties east of the Cascades, the comparable figure was 28.7 per cent. 

For the 19 counties west of the Cascades, the college-age population represented 
71,3 per cent. 

Figure VII: 2 portrays the geographic distribution of resident students at 
the University of Washington in the fall term of 1964. As might be expected, the 
overwhelming proportion of students in this category, 11, 848 or approximately two- 
thirds, reside in IGng County. The next largest number, 1, 290 reside in Pierce 
County. Every county in the State is represented in the University of Washington stu- 
dent body. Snohomish County (969) ranics third; Spokane (716) fourth; ICitsap (484) 
fifth; Yakima (445) sixth; Clark (320) seventh; Benton (283) eighth; Thurston (275) 
ninth; and Whatcom (219) tenth. The counties with the fewest students are Columbia (4); 
Ferry (5); Garfield (5); Pend Oreille (6); Wahlciakum (11); and San Juan (13). 

Ofthe total 18,809 resident students, 16, 470, or 87.6 per cent, reside west 
of the Cascades and 2, 339, or 12.4 per cent, reside east of the Cascades. 

Non-Resident Students by State and Geographic Division . Of the 3, 274 non- 
resident students from other parts of the United States in the fall term of 1964 
(Figure VII: 3), the largest number came from California (890) and the smallest 
number from Maine which had one student. Other states, including Oregon (402); 
Montana (162); Idaho (147); Hawaii (146); New York (130); and Illinois (124), also 
have relatively large numbers of non-resident students attending the University of 
V/ashington. Every state in the union is represented. 

In 1964, the Pacific Division accounted for 46.2 per cent of University stu- 
dents from states other than Washington. According to rank order, tlie proportion 
for other divisions in 1964 are as follows: North Central (17.9); Mountain (16,9); 

Northeast (10.1); South (8.8); and outlying areas (0.1). 

Foreign Students . In the fall term of 1964, 847 students from foreign countries 
were registered at tlie University of Washington, The largest number (167) were 
from Canada. China (Formosa) ranlced second with 108; Korea third, with 53; Japan 
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fourth, with 49; India fifth, with 46; Hong Kong sixth, with 35; Nonvay seventh, witli 
23; and the Phillipine Islands eighth, with 22. Altogetlier, over 80 places are repre- 
sented among the 847 foreign students . 

Trends in Resident and Non-Resident Students: 1930 to 1964 

Figure VII:4 shows that between 1933 and 1964 the proportion of students 
classified as residents of the state of Washington ranged from 93.0 (1935) to 81.5 
per cent (1963). At the beginning of the period, 89.2 per cent of the student body 
was classified as resident. Figure VII;4 indicates a slight increase in the percentage 
of resident students from 1933 to 1935, and a compensating decrease between 1936 
and 1942. Little can be said about the resident/non-resident student ratio between 
1943 and 1945, since reliable data are not available. The post-World War II period, 
1946 to 1950, was marked by a decline from 90.3 per cent to 86.7 per cent in the 
proportion of resident students. Only a negligible amount of fluctuation took place in 
1951 and 1952. From 1952 to 1957 the proportion of resident students increased 
from 86.5 per cent to 91.0 per cent. The most dynamic change took place between 
1957 and 1964. hi this period of time, the proportion of resident students decreased 

O 

from 91,0 to 82.0 per cent. Although the proportion of resident students declined 
between 1933 and 1964, nevertheless more than eight out of every ten students en- 
rolled at the present time are resident students ^ 

Resident Students . Figures VII:5 and VII:6 show a thirty-two-year trend in 
resident enrollment for geographic areas delineated in Figures VII:1 and VII:2. It 
is apparent from Figures VII; 5 and VII:6 that most resident students come from the 
western portion of the State. The proportion of resident students from the western 
part of the State did not fluctuate much between 1933 and 1964. Of 6, 469 resident 
students in 1933, 5, 893, or 91.1 per cent came from west of the Cascade Mountains; 
and in 1964, 16, 470, or 87.6 per cent of 18, 809 resident students indicated their 
residence as west of the mountains . 



^In interpreting the decrease in the proportion of resident students be^veen 
1957 and 1964, it should be pointed out that since 1957 the student»s initial designation 
of his home town on the registration form remains unchanged as long as he is a stu- 
dent at the University of V/asliington. However, before 1957, residence classification 
was based on the students most recent indication of his home tov/n. Thus, since 1957, 
any student initially indicated an out-of-state home town would subsequently be classi- 
fied as a non-resident, even though he later indicates a home town in the state of 
Washington. 
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Figure VII: 4 
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Figure VII: 5 
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Figure VII: 6 
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Inspection of Figures VII:5 and VII: 6 reveals a number of significant facts 
with respect to the distribution of students according to the ten geographic divisions. 
First, as might be expected, each division showed a larger number of University of 
Washington students in 19G4 than in 1933. Second, both in 1933 and 1964, all of the 
western divisions raniced above all of the eastern divisions in terms of their respective 
contributions to the University of Washington enrollment. Tliird, remarkable con- 
sistency is evidenced in the rate of growth among the several divisions between 1933 
and 1964. Each of the western divisions holds the same ranl^ in 1964 as in 1933. The 
eastern divisions also show the same ranidng in 1964 as in 1933 with the exception 
of Division 6 which moved ahead of Division C. Division A (Idng County) is unique 
in terms of the large proportion of University of Washington students residing in this 
division. As indicated in a previous paragraph, in 1964, 11, 843, or 63.0 per cent 
of the resident students came from ICing Coimty. hi the other years covered in this 
chapter, no less than 63.0 per cent of the resident students were from ICing County. 

The maximal point occurred in 1947 when 70.5 per cent of the resident students re- 
ported home towns in ICing County. Equally impressive is the fact tliat in 3964, 51.7 
per cent of the total student body came from King County. 

Non-Resident Students from Other States and Outlying Areas . Figure VII; 7 
portrays thirty-two-year trends in non-resident enrollment by geograpliic division as 
delineated in Figure VII:3. Students from other parts of the United States increased 
from 656 in 1932 to 3, 274 in 1964. As Figure VII: 7 indicates, most of this increase 
has occurred since 1957. Although between 1932 and 1964 all the geographic divisions 
show a numerical increase, there are marked differences in rate of growth. The 
Pacific Division showed a slight increase, from 42.8 to 46.2 per cent; the South in- 
creased from 3.2 to 8.8 per cent; and the Northeast from 2.1 to 10.1 per cent. On 
the other hand, the North Central Division decreased from 19.1 to 17.9 per cent, 
and the Mountain Division showed a large decrease, from 32.6 to 16.9 per cent. Thus, 
there seems to be a tendency for non-resident enrollment to become more widely dis- 
tributed geographically throughout the entire United States. 

Students from Foreign Countries . Both the actual number of foreign students 
as ^vell as the number of different countries and territories which they represent have 
increased very materially since 1933. In 1933, there were 136 foreign students 
representing 14 countries. In 1950, 446 foreign students were enrolled, representing 
45 countries and territories. By 1964, 847 foreign students were attending the 
University of Washington from 83 different countries and territories. 
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Figure VII: 7 
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NON-RESIDENT STUDENTS BY FOREIGN COUNTRY 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON: 1950 - 1964 




Figure VII: 8 
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Figure VII: 8 shows the trend in foreign student enrollment between 1950 and 
1964 for eight different nations and one colony represented by at least 14 students each 
in 1964. These eight countries and one colony accounted for 61.0 per cent of the 

foreign students enrolled at the University in 1964. 

Students from Canada have outnumbered consistently all other foreign students. 
In 1964, 167, or 19.7 per cent of all foreign students were Canadian. Inspection 
of Figure VII: 8 indicates that other than Canada, the largest contributors of foreign 
students have been Asian countries (including the British Colony of Hong xCong). 

Besides Canada, only two countries outside Asia — Germany and Norway — are 
represented by at least 14 students in 1964. 
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CHAPTER Vm 



TRENDS IN mRITAL STATUS 



The data on marital status presented in this chapter cover the period from 
1941 to 1964. Prior to 1941 no enrollment data according to marital status were 
collected by the University. Before World War II the number of married students 
at the University of Washington was relatively small and presumably the collection 
of data of this kind seemed superfluous and unimportant. 

Data on marital status as compiled by the Registrar's Office are presented 
in terms of a twofold classification, married and single. Care should be taken in 
the interpretation of these statistics since students who do not report themselves as 
"married" are classified as "single" whether or not they have ever been married, 
divorced, separated, or widowed. 

The statistics on marital status are presented graphically in terms of both 
percentages and frequencies. Stratum charts are used to portray percentages while 
semi-logarithmic charts^ are employed in the presentation of actual numbers. 

The discussion of trends will move from the general to the specific. First, 
temporal change in marital status will be discussed with reference to total Univer- 
sity enrollment, undergraduate enrollment, graduate enrollment, and professional 
enrollment. 2 Second, undergraduates will be considered according to class status, 
first according to total enrollments and second, according to sex. 

Marital Status, Both Sexes 

, The most significant general finding revealed by these statistics is the 

large increase in the number and proportion of married students at the University 
of Washington since 1941. Figure VIII: 1 shows that the percentage of married 
students has risen from 6.2 in 1941 to 21.6 in 1964. 

^The characteristics, interpretations and applications of somi -logarithmic 
charts are described in tlie Preface. 

Undergraduate, graduate and professional students are defined in Chapter 

I, p. 6; 
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Figure VIII:2 shows that the marked upward trend in the proportion of married 
students has resulted primarily from increases in die number of married undergrad- 
uates and graduates as these two categories comprise the overwhelming proportion 
of the University*s enrollment. Although the percentage of married professional 
students has increased greatly, this group of students has been relatively small in 
number and consequently, has contributed little to the over-all increase in the per- 
centage of married students. In 1964, there were 2, 414 married undergraduates, 

2, 170 married graduates, and 360 married professional students. 

Numerically, undergraduates have contributed most to the over-all increase 
in the percentage of married students. However, the proportion of married under- 
graduates is significantly lower than the proportion of married graduates and profes- 
sionals. Between 1941 and 1964 the proportion of married undergraduates increased 
from 4.5 to 13.5 per cent, while increases in the proportions of married graduate 
and professional students during the same time-period were 27.3 to 52.2 per cent, 
and 11.9 to 38.9 per cent, respectively. 

The sharpest increases, both numerically and relatively, in married 
undergraduate, graduate and professional students occurred during the latter years 
of World V/ar n and during the veteran influx immediately thereafter, hispection 
of Figure Vni:l and Figure Vni:2 reveals that the number of married University 
students increased from 414 in 1943 to 4, 750 in 1948, which represents an increase 
in percentage married from 9.2 to 28.5. Since 1949, neither the number nor per- 
centage of married undergraduate, graduate and professional students has fluctuated 
as much as during the pre-1949 period. 

Between 1958 and 1964, the number of married University students dropped 
from 5, 329 to 4, 944, and the percentage married declined from 32.9 to 21.6. The 
undergraduate category has contributed most to this recent decrease. The number 
of married undergraduate students decreased from 3, 382 in 1958 to 2, 414 in 1964, 
representing a relative decline from 26.3 per cent in 1958 to 13.5 per cent in 1964. 

Marital Status by Sex 

Figures VIII: 3» Vni:4, VIII:5, and Vni:6 portray data on marital status by 
sex for all students, as well as for the specific categories, undergraduate, graduate 
and professional. The general conclusion to be drawn from these data is that both 
numerically and proportionately, in all three categories, there are more married 
men than married women. 

Since 1941, the number of married women has risen from 178 to 1, 243, 
but the number of married men has increased from 416 to 3, 701 in the same period 
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MARITAL STATUS OF MEN 
UNDERGRADUATE, GRADUATE, PROFESSIONAL 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON: 1941 - 1964 





Figure Vni:3 



MARITAL STATUS OF MEN^ UNDERGRADUATE, GRADUATE, PROFESSIONAL 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON: 1941-1964 
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Figure VIII; 4 
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of time. Of more significance is the fact that the percentage of married women has 
risen from 4.7 in 1941 to 14.9 in 1964, while the percentage of married men has risen 
from 7.2 to 25.4 during the same period. 

Although both the number and percentage of married men and women have 
increased in all three categories since 1941, the pattern of increase varies greatly 
by sex. As indicated above, married men follow a pattern of increase in both numbers 
and percentages, i.e., rapid increases during the latter years of World War II and 
during the post-War period with the influx of veterans; this was followed by a more 
stable period until the late 1950* s and early 1960* s when numbers and percentages 
began to decline, particularly among undergraduates. On the other hand, since 1941, 
married women have not shown as much growth either in number or proportion; 
rather, married women students have increased at a steadier, uninterrupted pace. 

An examination of Figure VIII: 6 indicates that V.'orld War II had little, if any, affect 
on the increasing proportion of married women in the student body . 

A few final comments are in order concerning sex differentials in marital 
status among undergraduate, graduate and professional students. First, although 
the number of married men professional students is quite small in comparison with 
the number of married undergraduate and graduate men, the number of married 
women professional students is almost negligible. In this category there have never 
been more than 14 (1952) and currently (1964) there are only nine. Second, in 1964 
graduate students show the greatest sex differential in marital status. In that year, 
there were 385 married women graduate students as compared to 1, 785 married men 
graduate students. Correspondingly, 37.8 per cent of the women graduate students 
and 56.9 per cent of the men graduate students were reported as married. 

Marital Status of Undergraduate Students 

This section deals exclusively with undergraduate students. Trends in 
marital status of undergraduate students have been discussed in the preceding sec- 
tion in comparison with trends for graduate and professional students. Here, the 
discussion will center around differences between freshmen, sophomores, jumors 
and seniors. 

Figures VIII: 7 and vni:8 show that all four classes have increased since 
1941 in terms of both the number and percentage married. The charts also show 
that freshmen rank lowest in number and proportion of married students for the 
entire period. Sophomores, juniors, and seniors follow in that order. Taking the 
two extremes, freshmen began the period in 1941 with 57 married students, or 1.8 
per cent, and ended the period in 1964 with 205 married students, or 3.5 per cent. 
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On the other hand,, the senior group began the period with 169 married students and 
ended with 1, 219 in 1964, increasing from 10.3 to 29.5 per cent. 

World War II Iiad a similar effect on all four classes. Both number and 
percentage married rose rapidly during the latter years of the War and during the 
post-War period with the heavy influx of veterans. Juniors and seniors began and 
ended this period of increase a year or two later than did freshmen and sophomores. 
This is due, of course, to the fact that most of the married veterans entered as fresh- 
men in 1945-1946, and as they progressed through the four-year sequence, the four 
classes registered their respective pealcs in number of married students. All classes 
recorded maximal numbers of married students between 1945 and 1950. hi terms of 
percentage married, freshmen recorded their peak in 1946. 

After the period of increase described above, all four classes decreased 
in both number and proportion married, reaching low points in 1952 and 1953. Agaii^ 
from 1952 to 1958, all four classes manifest a similar trend of increase in number 
and percentage married. 

Of current interest is a downward trend in the number and proportion 
married which has characterized three of the four classes since 1958, Between 
1958 and 1964, freshmen dropped in number married from 671 to 205, sophomores 
from 752 to 396, and juniors from 840 to 594. The decreases in percentage married 
for the same period of time are equally pronounced. Freshmen decreased from 14.6 
to 3.5 per cent; sophomores from 24.4 to 9.7 per cent; and juniors from 32.7 to 16.0 
per cent. Althou^ the senior class increased numerically from 1, 080 to 1, 219, the 
percentage married decreased from 42.5 to 29.5 per cent. 

Marital Status of Undergraduate Students by Sex 

In interpreting sex differentials in marital status among the four undergrad- 
uate classes, it should be noted that men have always outnumbered women (except 
for a few World War II years), married men have outnumbered married women, and 
the percentage of married men has been greater than the percentage of married women. 

Comparison of Figures Vni:9 and Vni:10 with Figures VUI:11 and Vni:12 
indicates that for the undergraduate classes it is the married-man component that 
has contributed heavily to both the number and percentage of married undergraduate 
students. 

Married undergraduate men present a pattern similar to that discussed above 
in connection with total married undergraduate students, i.e., the number and per- 
centage married increases progressively from freshmen to seniors; rapid increases 
were exhibited in number and proportion during the latter years of World War II and 
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after 1945 when there was a marked influx of veterans; this was followed by a period 
of decline extending into the early 1950^s; afterwards there was a period of increase 
culminating in 1958, followed by a downward cycle. Women, on the other hand, exhibit 
in all four classes more gradual increases in the number and proportion married. 
Inspection of Figures VIII: 11 and VIII: 12 reveals tliat among women, seniors have 
shown a more pronoimced increase in number and peicentage married since 1941 
than have the other classes. Senior women increased in number married from 33 
in 1941 to 433 in 1964, which represents a relative rate of growth from 4.9 to 27,0 
per cent , 

Figure vni:12 indicates that the percentage of married freshmen and sopho- 
more women has never risen much above the 1941 level. The percentage of married 
women in the freshmen class was 2,3 in 1941, which increased to a maximum of 9,5 
in 1958. In 1964 the corresponding percentage was 3.0. In 1941, 2.7 per cent of Uie 
sophomore women were married; a high of 13.9 per cent was recorded in 1953; while 
in 1964, 7.5 per cent was reported. 



CHAPTER IX 



TRENDS IN RELIGIOUS PREFERENCE 



This chapter summarizes information concerning religious preference of Univer- 
sity of Washington students from 1930 to 1964. Students indicate reHgious preference at 
the time of registration. Response to this question is entirely optional. Once a preference 
or non— preference is indicated, this information remains unchanged on official records. 

Since 1930, the number of students responding to this question varied from 
3, 189 to 12, 614, and the number who did not respond varied from 1, 293 to 11, 481 
(Figure 1X:1). Between 49.0 per cent and 82.0 per cent of all University students 
answered this question during the period from 1930 to 1964; the proportion who did not 
indicate a preference varied from 18.0 per cent to 51.0 per cent, hi 1964, 11, 449 
students indicated a preference, and 11, 481 did not. 

Three general trends of response can be identified. Between 1930 and 1944, 
from 62.0 per cent to 73.0 per cent of the total student body declared a preference. 

During the next five-year period, 1945 to 1949, an upward trend occurred with a range 
from 70.0 per cent to 82.0 per cent. Since 1950, with the exception of 1957 (64.0 per 
cent), the proportion responding has varied between 49.0 per cent and 59.0 per cent. 

Thus in ttie later years of die study-period, there has been a decline in the percentage 
of students responding. Generally, the proportions of men and women students who 
respond are not disproportionate to their number in the student body. 

The large non-response category must be considered when interpreting all 
subsequent statements. The non-respondents should not necessarily be considered 
irreligious, nor the respondents definitely religious. 

Another problem concerns the categorization of preferences. It is often difficult 
to place individuals in a specific category on the basis of their response. For example, 
general terms such as Protestant or Christian are frequently used by respondents. Tradi- 
tional usage, accuracy, clarity and simplicity were primary considerations in selecting 
the terminology and classification used in this analysis. 

Figures IX;1 and K:2 portray the number and percentage of respondents who can 
be classified into broad traditional categories of Protestant, Catliolic, Jew, and "All 
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Figure IX: 1 
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Other” religious groups.^ Generally, these groupings have remained projportionately 
constant throu^ the study-period. Most of the student body indicating religious prefer- 
ence can be classified as Protestant. During the entire thirty-five-year period, the 
proportion of students indicating some form of Protestantism varied between 80.0 per 
cent and 86.0 per cent. The proportion of Catholic responses varied between 11.0 per 
cent and 15.0 per cent; while the proportion of Jewish responses varied between 3.0 per 
cent and 4. 0 per cent. 

The Protestant group is further analyzed in Figures IX:3, IX:4, and K:5. The 
Protestant category has been subdivided into several broad religious bodies along with 
an ”AU Other” group comprising several smaller denominations. The designations thus 
utilized are: Baptist, Christian (includes Church of Christ and Disciples of Christ), 
Christian Science, Congregational, Episcopal, Lutheran, Methodist, Presbyterian, and 
”AU Other.” 

The ”A11 Other” Protestant category has increased from 415 to 1930 to 2, 825 
in 1964, or a percentage increase from 9.4 to 30.4, indicating a pronounced increase 
in preference for smaller denominational groups. The Christian Science category has 
declined from 359 in 1930 to 132 in 1964, Lutheran increased from 286 in 1930 to 1, 498 
in 1964, and Episcopalian, from 573 to 1, 102. Other major groups have remained fairly 



^”A11 Other” religions includes: 
Mainly 

1. Buddhism 

2. Hinduism 

3. Mohammedanism 



^”A11 Other” Protestant includes: 

1. Evangelical 

2. Seventh Day Adventist 

3. Friends (Qual<er) 

4. Mennonite 

5. Nazarene 

6. Russian Orthodox 

7. Church of England (Anglican) 

8. Greek Orthodox 

9. Church of God 



A few 

4. Humanism 

5. Atheism 

6. Etliicalism 

7. Agnosticism 

8. Theosophy 

9. Rosicrucianism 



10. United Church of Canada 

11. Salvation Army 

12. United Brethren 

13. Christian Reformed 

14. Mssion Covenant 

15. Assembly of God 

16. Evangelical and Reformed 

17. Universalism 

18. Church of Truth 

19. Mormon 
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Figure IX: 3 
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stable. For 1964, in order of size “All Other” ranks first (2, 825), Presbyterian 
second (1, 505), Lutheran third (1,498), Methodist fourth (1, 217), Episcopalian fifth 
(1, 102), Congregationalists sixth (421), Baptist seventh (393), Christian eighth (197), 
and Christian Science ninth (132). 

In 1930 approximately 91.0 per cent of the students indicating preferences for 
some Protestant group belonged to eight of the eleven Protestant religious groups now 
having over one million members in the United States. In 1964 the majority (69.6 per cent) 
of those classified as Protestant were included in these ei^t groupings. If these data 
on Protestant religious preferences can be generalized, they indicate an increasing 

movement away fi:om the traditional Protestant bodies. 

Generally, church preference appears to be associated with certain historical 
events. For example, the number of students indicating a church preference declined 
during World War II but increased markedly thereafter; during the Korean Conflict 
another decrease occurred, followed, after 1952, by an upward trend. Also, prefer- 
ences for specific denominations have fluctuated markedly from one period to anotiier . 

Because of the inadequacies in the reported data and the variation in proportion 
of the student body reporting religious preference, it is extremely hazardous to formu- 
late any specific or definitive generalizations concerning the religious affiliation of 
University of Washington students. However, the data do indicate that an increasing 
proportion of students are failing to indicate a reUgious preference on their registration 
forms and that the overwhelming preference is still for some form of Protestantism, 
mainly for the larger traditional Protestant bodies. 
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Selected Health and Med. Sciences . 
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School of Law 

School of Dentistry 
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Undergraduates in this category represent majors in Dental Hygiene. Graduates in this category represent students doing advanced work in Dentistry. 




* Undergraduates in this category represent majors in Dental Hygiene. Graduates in this category represent students doing advanced work in Dentistry. 
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Undergruduatus in this catugory represent majors in Dental Hygiene. Graduates in this category represent students doing advanced work in Dentistry 
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10.8 

16.1 

10.8 

30.3 

27.2 

I. 9 
10.5 

5.3 

2.8 

6.8 

0.6 

0.6 

II. 8 
28.4 

7.1 

36.8 

7.7 


44.9 

15.3 

13.4 
16.2 


Under 

Grad 


6,2 

0.1 

5.2 

17.5 

0.7 

0.7 

8.7 

7.5 
0.2 
1.1 

1.6 
41.4 
15.3 




Field or College 


College of Engineering (Continued) 

Mineral 

Nuclear 

All Others 

College of Fisheries 

College ol Forestry 

School of lUbrarlanship 

School of Public Affairs 

Basic Health Sciences 

Anatomy 

Biochemistry 

Microbiology 

Pathology 

Pharmacology 

Physiology and Biophysics . • • 

Public Health and Prev. Med. . 

Clinical Medical Sciences 

Medical Technology 

Occupational Therapy 

Physical Therapy 

Radiological Science 

Surgery 

Selected Health and Med. Sciences 

School of Dentistry^ 

School of Nursing 

College of Pharmacy 

School of Social Work 

All Others 


Professional 

School of Law 

School of Dentistry 

School of Medicine 




i 

*?5 



♦ Umlergraduates in this category represent majors in Dental Hygiene. Gradua*es in this category represent students doing advanced \\ork in Dentistry. 



